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FOREWORD 


PENNSYLVANIA  1947  marks  a new  venture  in  the  historical  litera- 
ture of  the  Commonwealth.  We  anticipate  it  will  be  the  first  in  a 
series  of  annual  reviews  of  contemporary  events  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
part  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  World  War  II  history  program  which 
produced  two  annual  reviews  of  the  State’s  war  effort  and  an  overall 
war  history  titled  Pennsylvania  At  War,  1941-1943.  It  has  been  influ- 
enced also  by  the  need  expressed  by  teachers,  librarians,  and  news- 
papermen, for  compilations  covering  the  more  recent  history  of  the 
State. 

If  the  preservation  of  contemporary  sources  and  the  preparation  of 
current  historical  narratives  are  worth-while  in  wartime  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  why  they  are  not  equally  important  in  time  of  peace. 
The  Commission’s  reports  on  Pennsylvania’s  war  effort  were  broad 
enough  to  constitute  virtually  a current  history  of  the  State.  Hence, 
the  Historical  Division  of  the  Commission  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
continuing  the  collection  and  organization  of  contemporary  historical 
materials.  From  them  will  be  drawn  the  information  for  an  annual 
summary  that  will  appear  as  early  as  possible  following  the  close  of 
each  calendar  year. 

The  preservation  of  the  sources  is  in  itself  a worth-while  endeavor. 
They  consist  of  selected  newspaper  items,  press  releases  from  the  sev- 
eral State  departments  and  bureaus,  government  documents  and  re- 
ports from  State  and  Federal  sources,  and  similar  documentary  ma- 
terials. A file  of  the  bulletins  issued  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  at 
Philadelphia  and  Cleveland  and  of  several  institutes  of  business  re- 
search is  preserved.  Also  on  file  are  the  important  addresses  by  the 
Governor  and  other  State  officials,  plus  the  reports  of  various  public 
and  private  agencies.  Much  of  the  material  thus  saved  is  highly 
ephemeral  and  in  the  course  of  time  might  otherwise  be  lost  entirely 
to  the  general  public.  All  of  it  is  of  a type  that  would  not  be  readily 
available  except  in  the  larger  library  centers  of  the  State.  In  time  this 
collection  promises  to  become  an  extremely  valuable  aid  to  the  student 
of  Pennsylvania  affairs  and  history. 

The  annual  published  review  will  serve  several  purposes.  A glance 
at  the  contents  will  indicate  that  it  is  designed  to  inform  the  busy  and 
alert  citizen  of  recent  developments  within  the  State.  It  should  also 


prove  to  be  a useful  reference  work  for  newspapermen,  librarians,  and 
others  who  have  need  of  information  not  usually  found  in  the  cus- 
tomary sources.  To  teachers  in  the  university,  college,  and  public 
school,  it  should  provide  a continuing  source  of  hitherto  relatively  un- 
available data  concerning  present-day  Pennsylvania.  Compiled  over  a 
period  of  years  the  surveys  may  serve  to  chart  the  continuity  or  dis- 
appearance of  various  trends  in  Pennsylvania  life.  The  accumulated 
data  embodied  in  the  surveys  may  also  lighten  the  task  of  research  for 
those  who  in  future  years  set  out  to  write  the  history  of  our  time. 

In  style  of  presentation  and  content  the  present  work  is  not  without 
fault.  We  hope  to  improve  upon  it  from  year  to  year,  and  the  format 
may  vary  as  occasion  demands.  Interpretation  and  critical  analysis  have 
been  left  to  the  future.  This  is  rather  a record  of  what  has  taken 
place,  with  emphasis  upon  the  factual  and  statistical  materials  from 
which  others  may  draw  their  own  conclusions.  Time  alone  will  pro- 
vide the  perspective  for  accurate  interpretation  and  judgment  of  the 
events  of  today. 

Meanwhile,  the  student  and  historian  will  find  both  the  annual 
review  and  the  accumulated  Commission  file  on  Pennsylvania  year  by 
year,  valuable  aids  in  their  consideration  of  Pennsylvania  life  in  its 
many  and  varied  phases. 

S.  K.  S. 

N.  B.  W. 
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I 

AGRICULTURE 


General 

Farming  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  of  1947  was  a $2  billion 
industry  furnishing  employment  for  approximately  914,000  persons. 
The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  agriculture  was  calculated  to  be 
three  times  greater  than  the  combined  capital  in  the  State’s  mining 
and  quarrying  industries.  In  33  of  the  State’s  67  counties,  farming 
gave  employment  to  a larger  number  of  persons  than  did  the 
manufacturing  establishments  of  those  counties. 

The  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  numbering  171,761,  had  an  aggregate 
acreage  of  15  million  acres;  22,144  farms  were  operated  by  tenant 
farmers,  134,172  full  owners  operated  their  own  farms,  and  the  re- 
maining 15,445  farms  were  operated  by  part  owners  or  managers. 
The  average  size  of  the  Pennsylvania  farm  was  87  acres,  40  of  which 
were  cultivated  and  the  balance  in  pasture  and  woodland.  In  total 
value  of  its  farm  products  Pennsylvania  ranked  fourteenth  among  the 
states  although  in  total  area  and  farm  acreage  it  ranks  thirty-second,  an 
indication  that  the  value  of  its  yield  per  acre  was  well  above  the  aver- 
age. Pennsylvania  agriculture,  however,  showed  many  effects  of  the 
current  inflationary  economy. 

Land  Values 

The  value  placed  upon  farm  land  reflected  the  healthy  condition  of 
agriculture.  Compared  with  the  base  figure  of  100  for  the  period 
1912-1914,  the  index  figure  of  value  per  acre  in  1947  was  143.  The 
previous  highest  figure  was  140  in  1920.  By  the  close  of  1947  prices 
per  acre  had  risen  to  a point  where  they  averaged  74%  above  the  1935- 
39  pre-war  average.  This  was  6%  higher  than  land  price  averages  in 
1946.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  farm  real  estate  prices  were  44% 
higher  than  in  1944.  Loans  made  by  banks  on  farm  property  were 
secured  by  appraisal  at  an  average  of  $108  an  acre;  the  appraisal  figure 
in  1944  was  $75.  With  few  transfers  or  distress  sales,  farm  real  estate 
activity  attained  a record  volume  during  the  year. 
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Crop  Yields  and  Prices 

The  1947  harvest  of  all  field  and  fruit  crops  had  an  estimated  value 
of  $364,137,000.  Despite  a 5%  drop  in  tonnage  production,  the  crop 
value  was  11%  above  that  of  1946.  Increased  market  prices  accounted 
for  the  gain.  The  harvested  acreage  of  field  crops  was  4%  below  that 
of  1946,  but  the  higher  prices  more  than  offset  the  loss  from  decreased 
production.  Nearly  all  fruit  crops,  however,  sold  at  lower  prices. 

The  value  of  twelve  principal  truck  crops  declined  5%  from  1946; 
the  estimated  value  of  the  1947  crop  was  $10,110,000.  This  was  ac- 
companied by  a 3%  decrease  in  acreage,  from  37,670  acres  in  1946 
to  36,590  acres  in  1947. 

Corn  grown  on  1,352,000  acres,  was  the  leading  field  crop  with  a 
total  harvest  of  57,460,000  bushels,  or  an  average  yield  of  42.5  bushels 
per  acre.  Its  demand  as  livestock  feed  brought  a price  of  $2.45  a 
bushel,  thus  giving  the  total  crop  an  approximate  value  of  $140,777,000. 

Hay  was  the  crop  of  second  highest  value.  It  was  grown  on  2,437,- 
000  acres,  the  largest  acreage  of  any  crop,  and  produced  an  average  of 
1.5  tons  per  acre  for  a total  yield  of  3,651,000  tons  worth  $63,892,000. 
Wheat  was  third  in  value  with  a harvest  of  22,296,000  bushels  selling 
at  $2.40  a bushel  for  a total  value  of  $53,510,000.  The  yield  and  value 
of  other  principal  crops  were  as  follows: 


Crop  Yield  Average  Price  Value 

Potatoes  . . 17,985,000  bu.  $1.70  $30,574,000 

Oats 19,865,000  bu.  1.10  21,852,000 

Tobacco  . . 61,100,000  lbs.  . 19,940,000 

Apples  . . , 6,612,000  bu.  2.25  14,877,000 

Vegetables  10,110,000 

Barley  4,059,000  bu.  1.50  6,088,000 

Peaches  1,920,000  bu.  2.40  4,608,000 


Tobacco,  though  sixth  in  total  crop  value,  was  the  most  profitable 
crop  per  acre  with  an  average  yield  worth  $506.00. 

Celery  was  the  most  valuable  of  the  truck  crops;  450  acres  were 
planted,  and  these  yielded  a crop  worth  $917.78  per  acre,  or  a total 
crop  value  of  $413,000.  Onions  were  second  with  an  average  value 
per  acre  of  $665,  and  strawberries  were  third  in  value  with  a crop 
bringing  $520  per  acre. 

Of  benefit  to  Pennsylvania’s  farmers  was  the  Pennsylvania  Seed  Act 
adopted  by  the  1947  Legislature  to  prevent  fraud  and  corruption  in 
the  sale  of  seed  by  dealers  within  the  State.  The  new  measure  regu- 
lates the  amount  of  weed  seed  and  foreign  matter  permissible,  and 
requires  that  other  important  specific  information  be  stated  on  the 
seed  container. 


The  Dairy  and  Poultry  Industries 

Pennsylvania’s  dairy  industry,  an  enterprise  doing  an  annual  busi- 
ness of  $200  million,  had  a record  output  of  3^  2 billion  pounds  of  milk, 
a 2%  rise  over  the  previous  record  production  year  of  1945.  Lancaster 
County  led  the  State  in  milk  production. 

With  butterfat  content  and  prices  regulated  by  the  State  Milk  Con- 
trol Commission,  milk  retailed  in  most  parts  of  the  State  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  19  to  22  cents  a quart.  Milch  cows  brought  an  average  price 
of  8215,  the  highest  ever  recorded.  In  value  of  milch  cows  and  heifers 
Pennsylvania  ranked  fifth  among  the  states.  Among  its  "firsts”  the 
State  continued  to  lead  the  nation  in  the  processing  of  ice  cream  and 
cream  cheese.  Looking  ahead  to  1948,  dairy  farmers  did  not  expect 
the  new  year  to  equal  the  output  and  returns  of  1947.  The  high 
prices  they  anticipated  having  to  pay  for  services  and  goods,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  scarcity  of  feed,  labor,  and  equipment,  were  considered  as 
adverse  factors. 

Livestock  production,  cattle  and  calves  on  grain  feed,  fell  off  during 
the  year;  90,000  head  were  on  feed  in  January,  but  this  dropped  to 
85,000  by  December.  Scarcity  and  the  high  prices  of  feed  were  held 
responsible  for  the  decline  of  about  5*/2%. 

Improvement  in  livestock  breeding  was  furthered  by  a grant  of 
$95,000  by  the  legislature  to  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the 
erection  of  a building  and  the  installation  of  facilities  for  research  and 
investigation  dealing  with  the  artificial  breeding  of  cattle  and  live- 
stock. This  was  in  addition  to  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  made  for 
the  specific  use  of  the  College’s  Agricultural  Experiment  Station. 

Poultry  and  egg  producers  did  a $160  million  business,  achieving 
a record  production  of  3,046,000,000  eggs.  Latest  available  comparisons 
placed  the  State  first  in  the  number  of  baby  chick  hatcheries  and  third 
in  egg  production.  The  three  top  egg-producing  areas  were  York, 
Lancaster,  and  Bucks  counties.  The  State  was  second  in  the  value  of 
chickens  raised  for  eating  purposes.  Turkey  growers,  dissatisfied  with 
prices  they  received,  indicated  a reduction  of  the  1948  flock  by  24%, 
from  1,317,000  birds  to  1,001,000.  Among  states  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River,  Pennsylvania  led  in  turkey  production  and  was  the  eighth  largest 
producer  in  the  nation. 

Livestock  Inventory 

When  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  took  inventory  of  their  livestock 
at  the  close  of  the  year,  the  aggregate  value  reached  a new  record  fig- 
ure of  $355,236,000.  This  valuation  was  4%  above  the  1946  inventory; 
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and  in  terms  of  dollar  increase  exceeded  it  by  $15,140,000,  although 
the  total  number  of  all  types  of  livestock  was  1%  fewer  than  in  1946. 

The  990,000  milch  cows  worth  $206  a head  constituted  the  most 
valuable  item  of  livestock;  their  value  totalled  $203,940,000,  and  if  to 
this  figure  the  value  of  beef  cattle,  heifers  and  calves  be  added,  all 
cattle  would  represent  a value  of  $268,476,000.  Hogs  totaling  711,000 
were  worth  $27,160,000.  Horses,  rapidly  being  replaced  by  mechanized 
equipment,  numbered  153,000  on  Pennsylvania  farms,  and  were  valued 
at  $11,628,000.  There  were  17,000  less  horses  at  work  in  1947  than 
during  the  previous  year,  a drop  of  about  10%. 

Both  chickens  and  turkeys  declined  in  number  and  value.  Chickens 
numbered  23,566,000  and  were  valued  at  $42,183,000,  a 2%  drop; 
turkeys  fell  off  34%  in  number  to  151,000,  and  23%  in  value  to  an 
estimated  worth  of  $1,238,000. 

Farm  Income  and  Expenditures 

The  agricultural  boom  of  1947  is  well  illustrated  by  the  figures  that 
show  farm  receipts  and  farm  expenses.  The  gross  income  for  Penn- 
sylvania’s farmers  for  the  year  was  estimated  at  $800  million,  as  com- 
pared with  $650  million  in  1946,  an  increase  running  over  20%. 
Actual  net  cash  income  was  calculated  as  showing  the  same  percentage 
increase.  By  mid-December  the  index  figure  for  prices  received  by 
farmers  stood  at  296,  the  highest  ever  recorded.  However,  the  index 
figure  of  prices  paid  by  the  farmer  for  necessary  goods,  labor,  and 
services  also  reached  a peak  figure  of  245.  The  roughly  proportionate 
rise  in  expenditure  to  income  thus  kept  the  farmer’s  purchasing  power 
fairly  constant.  Actually,  the  index  figure  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  farm  dollar  on  September  15,  1947,  was  9 points  below  that  of 
the  same  date  a year  earlier.  Agricultural  index  figures  are  calculated 
on  the  base  figure  of  100  for  the  period  1909-1914. 

The  following  table  showing  the  comparative  prices  paid  for  a 
number  of  farm  products  will  explain  the  rise  in  food  prices  that 
took  place  in  1947. 


FARM  PRICES  OF  A SELECTED  LIST  OE  COMMODITIES 


September 

September 

15,  1947 

15,  1946 

Hogs 

$27.10 

cwt. 

$17.20 

cwt. 

Sheep 

7.80 

cwt. 

8.40 

cwt. 

Lambs 

21.20 

cwt. 

17.60 

cwt. 

Beef  Cattle 

21.90 

cwt. 

15.70 

cwt. 

Veal  Calves 

25.30 

cwt. 

17.50 

cwt. 

Wholesale  Milk 

4.95 

cwt. 

5.05 

cwt. 

Butter 

.79 

lb. 

.71 

lb. 

Eggs 

.668 

doz. 

.545 

doz. 

Chickens 

.328 

lb. 

.336 

lb. 

Milch  Cows 

202.00 

head 

187.00 

head 

Wheat 

2.30 

bu. 

1.92 

bu. 

Corn 

2.47 

bu. 

1.94 

bu. 

Oats 

1.07 

bu. 

.84 

bu. 

Barley 

1.62 

bu. 

1.51 

bu. 

Rye 

1.98 

bu. 

1.72 

bu. 

Buckwheat 

1.70 

bu. 

1.52 

bu. 

Potatoes 

1.60 

bu. 

1.45 

bu. 

Hay 

15.40 

ton 

16.50 

ton 

On  the  other  side  of  the 

farmer’s  ledger. 

cattle  and 

chicken 

feeds 

increased  in  price  ranging 

from 

70  cents  to 

$1.60  a 

hundredweight 

above  what  he  had  paid  in 

1946. 

In  October  the  price 

index  of  dairy 

feeds  was  13  points  higher  than  in  October,  1946.  Hired  farm  workers, 
9,000  in  1947  contrasted  with  16,000  in  1946,  were  receiving  the 
highest  wages  ever  paid  farm  laborers  in  this  State.  Wages  were 
three  times  above  the  pre-war  average  and  384%  over  the  1910-1914 
level.  Without  board,  farm  workers  earned  §5.80  a day,  or  §117  a 
month;  with  board,  §4.80  a day,  or  §81  a month.  The  length  of  the 
average  farm  work  day  fell  slightly  from  12.7  hours  to  12.4  hours. 
Despite  the  higher  wages  and  a slightly  shorter  working  day,  farmers 
had  difficulty  engaging  enough  skilled  hands  during  the  harvest 
season.  Some  fruit  and  vegetable  growers  made  arrangements  through 
Federal  authorities  to  hire  several  hundred  Jamaicans  to  pick  crops 
during  the  harvest  season. 

In  striking  a balance  for  the  State’s  farm  population  it  can  be  seen 
that  1947  was  a year  of  both  record  income  and  expenses,  yet  the 
majority  of  farmers  enjoyed  net  profits  that  permitted  some  moderniza- 
tion, expansion,  and  a degree  of  saving. 

Farm  Land  Conservation 

Pennsylvania’s  program  of  reclaiming  worn-out  land  for  productive 
use  made  notable  headway  during  the  year.  Aided  by  the  provisions 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act  of  1945,  the  State  Soil  Conservation  Com- 
mission sponsored  education  of  the  farmer  to  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  new  techniques  in  land  cultivation.  The  Commission  ad- 
ministered 22  Soil  Conservation  Districts  in  an  equal  number  of  the 
State’s  counties.  A most  remarkable  demonstration  of  how  depleted 
land  can  be  rejuvenated  to  fruitful  use  was  staged  in  October,  on  a 
Mifflin  County  farm  by  the  State  Production  and  Marketing  Commit- 
tee and  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  a two-day  mass 
conservation  treatment  that  utilized  tractors,  bulldozers,  trucks,  post 
hole  diggers,  chain  saws  and  lime  spreaders,  the  104-acre  farm  was 
made  over  with  contour  strips,  diversion  terraces,  fences,  levelling  of 
gullies,  fertilization  and  reforestation.  Within  a 48-hour  period 
$3,000  worth  of  labor  was  put  into  the  soil.  Thousands  of  interested 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Departyncnt  of  Agriculture 
Aerial  view  showing  contour  farming  in  York  County 


persons  witnessed  this  impressive  miracle  of  land  surgery  which  the 
sponsoring  organizations  planned  to  duplicate  in  other  parts  of  the 
State. 

Pennsylvania  Farm  Show 

After  having  been  discontinued  for  five  wartime-years,  the  annual 
Farm  Show  was  held  in  Harrisburg,  January  13-17,  and  attracted  over 
half  a million  visitors.  The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show,  the  largest  in- 
door agricultural  exposition  in  the  world,  occupies  fourteen  acres  of 
building  space  devoted  to  the  display  of  livestock,  farm  machinery, 
feed,  fertilizer,  and  farm  and  home  appliances.  Eight  thousand  prizes 
worth  $35,000  were  awarded  at  the  1947  show.  Elsewhere  throughout 
the  State  during  the  summer  and  fall  months  the  traditional  county 
and  community  fairs  drew  an  aggregate  attendance  of  about  four  mil- 
lion persons  at  97  exhibitions. 
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II 


STREAM  AND  FOREST  CONSERVATION 


Clean  Streams 

The  growth  of  urban  centers  and  the  continued  expansion  of  in- 
dustries in  Pennsylvania  have  resulted  in  our  rivers  becoming  con- 
venient dumping  grounds  for  human  and  industrial  wastes.  In  recent 
years  the  consequences  of  stream  pollution  to  health,  drinking  sup- 
plies, fish  life,  damage  to  ships  by  corrosion,  plus  unpleasant  sights 
and  odors,  have  prompted  the  State  to  adopt  more  stringent  regulatory 
measures.  Enforcement  of  the  Brunner  anti-pollution,  or  clean- 
streams  law  of  1945,  was  diligently  pushed  with  new  vigor  in  1947  by 
the  concerted  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Forests  and  Waters,  the  Sanitary  Water  Board,  and  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Board.  To  carry  on  the  program  the  State  appro- 
priated $15  million,  and  the  Federal  government  nearly  $13  million. 
Governor  James  H.  Duff  made  this  anti-pollution  program  one  of  the 
major  objectives  of  his  administration. 

Numerous  industrial  establishments,  institutions,  and  communities 
located  on  waterways  of  the  State  complied  with  the  law’s  provision 
that  they  submit  plans  for  the  construction  of  sewage  treatment  facili- 
ties. Silt  removal  systems  were  installed  in  many  of  the  anthracite 
mining  establishments.  Tests  made  by  the  Sanitary  Water  Board  indi- 
cated that  desilting  and  reclamation  systems  will  prevent  thousands 
of  tons  of  silt  and  small-sized  coal  from  entering  the  Schuylkill  and 
Susquehanna  Rivers.  In  the  drawing  up  of  preliminary  plans  for 
municipal  waste  disposal  facilities  the  State  bore  half  of  the  costs, 
which  amounted  to  $257,000  for  the  year.  Several  coal-mining  com- 
munities were  cited  for  prosecution  by  the  State’s  Justice  Department 
for  failing  to  submit  plans  to  the  Sanitary  Water  Board;  scarcity  of 
funds  was  the  principal  reason  given  for  their  failure  to  comply.  Else- 
where communities  with  populations  between  3,000  and  4,000  incurred 
obligations  in  the  neighborhood  of  $200,000  each  as  evidence  of  their 
participation  in  the  battle  against  pollution. 
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Courtesy  Feunsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  IVatcrs 
Silt  accuntiilation  oti  the  left  bank  of  the  Schnylktll  River  north  of  Reading 


In  an  effort  to  keep  the  streams  on  which  they  are  located  from 
becoming  any  more  like  septic  tanks,  Pennsylvania’s  two  metropolitan 
centers,  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  began  construction  of  extensive 
new  sewage  disposal  plants.  Three  units  with  a total  capacity  of  398 
million  gallons  were  being  built  in  Philadelphia,  and  plans  for  similar 
units  were  in  the  making  for  the  Pittsburgh-AIlegheny  area.  Dredging 
and  cleaning  the  Schuylkill  River  was  the  first  project  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  State  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal  government. 

Forest  Conservation 

Closely  coordinated  with  the  clean-streams  program  was  that  of 
timber  conservation  and  reforestation.  Within  the  State  are  an  esti- 
mated three  million  acres  of  waste  and  submarginal  land  suitable  for 
forestation.  The  planting  of  seedlings  over  a portion  of  this  waste 
area  was  carried  on  at  increased  rate  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
foresters.  By  1950,  the  Bureau  of  Forests  will  have  available  fifty  mil- 
lion seedlings  annually  for  the  reclamation  of  denuded  regions. 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Wafers 

Dredge  at  icork  in  the  Schuylkill  River  heloiv  Girard  Avenue  Bridge,  Philadelphia 


A new  technique  that  has  met  with  some  success  in  fighting  forest 
fires  in  the  midwestern  states  was  tentatively  experimented  with  in 
the  fall  of  the  year  when  a protracted  dry  spell  presented  strong  possi- 
bilities of  fire  in  Pennsylvania  forests.  Acquiring  stocks  of  dry  ice,  the 
Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  arranged  to  have  fliers  bombard 
the  clouds  above  the  timberland  with  the  dry  ice  in  an  effort  to  induce 
rainfall.  Rain  fell  before  this  was  necessary,  thus  cancelling  the  ex- 
periment, but  forestry  officials  stated  it  would  go  into  effect  if  similar 
conditions  should  recur  at  some  future  time.  The  State  forests  of 
Pennsylvania  cover  1,654,762  acres  divided  into  24  forest  districts 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters. 
Nearly  87,000  acres  of  land  constitute  the  109  State  parks  maintained 
for  recreational  purposes. 

Wildlife 

Those  city  dwellers  fond  of  hunting  noted  with  interest  the  aim  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  to  make  small  game  more  plentiful 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health 

Aerial  view  of  construction  of  Northeast  Sewage  Treatment  Works,  Philadelphia 


in  agricultural  areas  adjacent  to  centers  of  large  population.  Scattered 
throughout  thirty  counties,  more  than  3,500  farms  totalling  about 
300,000  acres  were  included  in  the  Cooperative  Farm-Game  Program 
sponsored  by  the  Commission.  The  program  attempts  to  provide  more 
open  hunting  territory  in  agricultural  regions  near  heavily  populated 
communities,  to  improve  small-game  hunting  in  general  crop-farming 
territory,  and  to  help  the  landowner  protect  his  property  and  livestock 
from  careless  and  indifferent  hunters.  Agreements  made  between 
farmers  and  the  Commission  establish  hunting  rights  for  a contiguous 
group  of  farms  under  Game  Commission  supervision  for  a period  of 
five  years  or  more.  Nearly  a hundred  such  areas  were  in  operation  in 
1947,  and  the  Commission  planned  to  add  thirty  more  before  the  1948 
hunting  season  began. 

Hunting 

Over  841,000  hunters  roamed  the  fields  and  forests  of  Pennsylvania 
during  the  1947  season  and  found  ample  game  to  challenge  their 
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marksmanship.  When  the  season  ended  95,043  deer  and  569  bears  had 
been  killed,  indicating  a year  of  good  hunting  when  compared  with 
the  1946  kill  of  35,319  deer  and  325  bears.  Small  game,  rabbits, 
partridges,  raccoons,  wild  turkeys,  pheasants,  quail,  etc.,  were  also 
abundant,  and  hunters  shot  an  estimated  total  of  3,150,126.  Translated 
into  tons,  all  game  killed  during  the  season  weighed  7,896  tons,  an 
increase  of  2,580  tons  over  1946. 

The  accident  rate  rose  proportionately  with  the  greater  activity  in 
hunting.  Accidents  took  the  lives  of  29  persons  and  caused  injuries 
to  426  others.  The  number  of  fatalities  was  identical  with  that  of 
1946,  but  non-fatal  accidents  numbered  89  more  in  1947.  This 
meant  there  was  one  fatal  accident  for  every  29,000  holding  licenses, 
and  one  non-fatal  accident  for  every  1,974  licensees.  Failure  to  wear 
the  identifying  red  cap  and  back  patch  was  held  accountable  for 
fourteen  deaths.  More  than  half  of  the  non-fatal  accidents  resulted 
from  hunters  failing  to  see  the  victim  in  the  line  of  fire;  ricocheting 
or  stray  bullets  also  caused  a large  number  of  injuries.  Over  the  past 
ten  years  the  annual  average  of  deaths  has  numbered  35,  and  non-fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  320  each  year. 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Agriculture 


Ill 


INDUSTRY  AND  BUSINESS 


General  Trends 

In  this  second  year  of  postwar  peace  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania 
were  trying  to  catch  up  with  the  accumulated  demands  from  earlier 
years.  The  terms  most  descriptive  of  industrial  trends  were  recon- 
version, expansion,  decentralization,  and  diversification.  Wartime 
government-owned  plants  were  bought  and  adapted  to  the  manufactur- 
ing of  a great  variety  of  consumers  goods;  2,100  new  manufacturing 
establishments  started  since  the  end  of  the  war  were  doing  business, 
and  older  industrial  organizations  were  setting  up  branch  houses  near 
sources  of  raw  materials  and  untapped  labor  supplies.  Additional  em- 
ployment for  over  25,000  persons  was  made  possible  by  777  new 
industries  and  branch  plants  locating  in  the  State  during  1947. 

Industrial  Expansion 

Pennsylvania’s  continued  pre-eminence  as  an  industrial  State  was 
confirmed  by  a survey  of  its  industrial  growth  during  1946  and  1947. 
From  inquiries  directed  to  2400  industrial  plants  each  employing  more 
than  100  persons,  the  State  Department  of  Commerce  learned  that  over 
$2  billion  had  been  spent  in  construction  during  these  years  and  in 
planned  expansions  during  1948.  An  estimated  300,000  persons  were 
furnished  employment  by  this  increased  activity.  From  these  facts  the 
Department  of  Commerce  adduced  that  Pennsylvania  led  all  other 
states  in  postwar  expansion. 

Philadelphia  industries  led  the  State  with  the  capital  expenditures 
of  230  plants  amounting  to  5174,102,739.  The  five  southeastern 
counties  of  Philadelphia,  Bucks,  Chester,  Delaware,  and  Montgomery’ 
expended  a total  of  5407,425,132.  Industries  in  the  ten-county  area  of 
western  Pennsylvania,  including  Allegheny,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Butler, 
Fayette,  Greene,  Lawrence,  Mercer,  Washington  and  Westmoreland, 
had  expenditures  of  5439,885,097.  In  other  areas  the  following  sums 
were  spent: 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 
The  Crucible  Steel  Company  plant  at  Midland,  Beaver  County 


Erie,  Crawford  and  Warren  counties  $26,388,601 

Cameron,  Clarion,  Clearfield,  Elk,  Forest,  Indiana,  Jefferson, 

McKean,  and  Venango  counties  36,830,934 

Bradford,  Centre,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Lycoming,  Montour,  Potter, 

Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  and  Union  counties  27,716,092 

Adams,  Berks,  Cumberland,  Dauphin,  Franklin,  Juniata,  Lancaster, 

Lebanon,  Mifflin,  Perry,  and  York  counties  82,736,740 

Lehigh,  Monroe,  Northampton,  Pike,  and  Wayne  counties  29,652,354 

Carbon,  Lackawanna,  Luzerne,  Northumberland,  Schuylkill,  Sus- 
quehanna, and  Wyoming  counties  28,448,245 


Only  five  of  the  State’s  counties  did  not  share  in  the  otherwise  state- 
wide expansion.  These  were  the  predominantly  agricultural  areas  of 
Forest,  Bedford,  Perry,  Wyoming,  and  Pike  counties. 

A breakdown  of  development  by  industries  revealed  that  electric 
light  and  power  companies  experienced  the  greatest  expansion.  Seven- 
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teen  companies  reported  aggregate  expenditures  of  5332,155,308.  Other 
industrial  groups  made  expenditures  as  follows: 


26  basic  iron  and  steel  companies  5285,173,000 

1 telephone  company  166,800,000 

15  petroleum  companies  121,097,000 

203  textile  and  textile  product  companies  98,127,000 

13  steam  railroads  91,675,000 

85  paper  and  printing  companies  83,683,000 

18  gas  companies  74,445,000 

29  electrical  equipment  companies  56,058,000 

93  food  and  beverage  companies  51,925,000 

76  machinery  companies  51,115,000 

39  chemical  companies  45,364,000 

25  glass  companies  32,185,000 

32  coal  companies  31,316,000 


These  figures  were  derived  from  the  reports  of  the  1,086  companies 
that  replied  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  questionnaire.  They  do 
not  take  into  account  the  expansion  of  firms  that  failed  to  furnish  data 
nor  the  growth  of  manufacturing  plants  employing  less  than  100  per- 
sons. Hence  the  52  billion  figure  representing  state-wide  industrial 
growth  must  be  considered  a conservative  total. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Orus  J.  Matthews  attributed  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Pennsylvania’s  industrial  economy  to  several  factors,  chief 
of  which  was  its  location  in  the  center  of  the  eastern  marketing  area. 
Here,  within  a 500-mile  radius  were  69  million  persons;  9,635,000 
workers  in  manufacturing  industries;  20,065,000  workers  in  non- 
agricultural  jobs;  more  than  573  billion  of  net  buying  income,  and  over 
$49  billion  of  retail  sales. 

Concern  over  the  exodus  of  some  industries  from  the  State,  and  the 
hesitancy  of  others  to  locate  here,  was  expressed  by  the  General  As- 
sembly. A special  legislative  committee  was  assigned  the  task  of 
studying  the  causes  for  this  situation.  The  committee’s  findings  will 
be  interpreted  in  association  with  the  results  of  other  studies  being 
made  concurrently  on  taxation  and  labor  laws.  Civic  leaders  were 
also  examining  the  industrial  structure  of  their  communities;  sev- 
eral launched  promotional  campaigns  designed  to  convince  desired 
industries  that  they  could  operate  advantageously  in  their  respective 
areas.  A good  illustration  of  civic  aggressiveness  was  the  creation  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Industrial  Development  Council  made  up  of  leading 
industrialists.  Its  announced  purpose  was  to  "sell”  Pittsburgh  and 
bring  to  it  a greater  volume  of  industry  and  employment. 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Commerce 


Pennsylvania  Economy 

Except  for  the  peak  war-production  years  of  1943  and  1944,  all 
records  for  peacetime  industrial  output  were  broken  in  1947.  The 
index  figure  of  industrial  production,  based  upon  coal  production, 
man-hours  in  manufacturing,  and  industrial  power  sales,  reached  179, 
a 12%  rise  over  the  preceding  year.  The  national  gain  was  10%. 
Favorable  conditions  that  aided  the  production  of  durable  goods  were 
fewer  strikes  and  greater  labor  output,  plus  increasing  supplies  of 
materials  and  expansion  in  plant  capacity.  Steel  and  industrial  power 
sales  exceeded  the  output  of  the  pre-war  period. 

General  business  also  attained  a new  high  level  in  the  leading  in- 
dustrial areas  of  the  State.  Based  upon  bank  debits,  factory  payrolls, 
and  industrial  power  sales,  the  index  figure  of  general  business  reached 
240,  15%  above  1946.  Factory  payrolls,  up  22%  over  1946,  were  the 
highest  on  record  except  for  the  years  1943  and  1944. 

Selected  Business  Figures 

Anthracite  Coal — Nearly  57,300,000  net  tons  were  mined,  a decline 
of  6%  from  1946. 

Bituminous  Coal — 144,327,000  net  tons  mined,  a 15%  increase  over 
1946  when  labor  disturbances  affected  production. 

Carloadings — In  the  Allegheny  district  carloadings  rose  9%  to  a 
total  of  9,365,000  cars. 

Electricity  Production — Production  for  public  use  totalled  19,776,- 
000,000  kilowatt  hours,  the  greatest  output  of  any  year  and 
17%  over  1946. 

Industrial  Power  Sales — Power  sales  broke  all  previous  records 
and  were  16%  above  1946. 

Building  Operations — Operations  in  22  leading  cities  of  the  State 
reached  to  approximately  $146,000,000,  the  highest  annual 
figure  since  1940,  and  19%  above  1946.  Despite  very  heavy 
increases  in  labor  and  material  costs  activity  was  most  pro- 
nounced in  the  latter  half  of  the  year. 

Crude  Petroleum — Estimated  output  was  12,668,000  barrels,  a de- 
crease of  3%  from  1946. 

New  Car  and  Truck  Sales — Sales  jumped  57%  over  1946  with 
276,000  units  sold,  the  highest  since  1941.  Passenger  cars 
numbered  222,000,  and  commercial  vehicles  54,000.  A banner 
year  in  the  automobile  sales  business. 

Steel  Production — In  the  Pittsburgh-Youngstown  area  33,936,000 
tons  were  produced,  27%  over  1946  output  when  strikes  in- 
terrupted production. 
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Telephones — Telephones  in  use  numbered  about  2,316,000,  a gain 
of  11%.  During  the  year  226,000  new  telephones  were  in- 
stalled. 

Life  Insurance  Sales — Sales  equalled  $1,113,000,000,  a 3%  drop 
from  1946. 

Retail  Sales — Though  lower  on  a unit  basis,  sales  were  1 1%  higher 
in  dollar  volume  due  to  substantial  rises  in  retail  prices  during 
the  year.  Striking  gains  were  recorded  in  sales  of  automobiles, 
household  appliances  and  building  materials. 

Bank  Debits — A key  barometer  to  business  conditions,  bank  debits 
reached  an  all-time  high  with  23  cities  having  a total  of 
$64,685,000,000,  a sum  10%  above  1946. 

The  summaries  of  industrial  output  and  business  activities  reveal  that 
the  year  was  one  of  production  that  exceeded  all  previous  years.  The 
leading  heavy  industries  operated  at  near  maximum  capacity  and  will 
continue  to  do  so  in  order  to  meet  a heavy  backlog  of  orders.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  steel;  the  steel  manufacturers  of  the  Pittsburgh 
region  stated  that  over  $500  million  were  being  allocated  for  moderni- 
zation and  expansion  over  the  next  four  or  five  years.  Non-durable 
consumers’  goods  were  regarded  as  not  having  as  bright  a prospect 
because  production  in  these  lines  had  come  closer  to  satisfying  the 
accumulated  demand.^ 

The  importance  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  national  economy  was  at- 
tested by  figures  showing  that  one-sixth  of  all  railroad  freight  of  the 
nation  originated  in  this  State.  From  factories,  farms,  mines,  and 
forests  were  shipped  249,075,000  tons,  a volume  exceeding  the  second 
largest  shipper  among  the  states  by  80  million  tons.  Not  included  in 
the  nearly  250  million  tons  of  freight  were  commodities  shipped  in 
less-than-carload  lots  or  carried  by  truck.  The  State  also  led  the  other 
states  in  the  amount  of  freight  received  with  more  than  174  million 
tons  terminating  here. 

Prices  and  Wages 

The  successive  months  of  1947  brought  a steady  rise  in  the  cost  of 
living  with  monotonous  regularity.  As  prices  went  up  money  was 
spent  faster  than  industry  could  turn  out  goods  to  meet  the  demand, 
thus  the  inflationary  spiral  continued  its  ascent.  Two  results  were 
forecast  from  this  dangerous  condition:  persons  will  be  unable  or  un- 
willing to  pay  the  ever-rising  prices,  and  labor  will  ask  for  higher 

^ George  L.  Leffler,  Pennsylvania  Business  Survey,  Bureau  of  Business  Re- 
search, Pennsylvania  State  College,  January,  1948. 
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wages  when  contract  renewals  are  negotiated.  Inevitably,  the  latter 
would  bring  on  another  price  hike;  economists,  therefore,  were  pre- 
dicting higher  price  levels  for  1948.  Some  responsible  statesmen  and 
labor  leaders  recommended  that  the  first  approach  to  curb  further  in- 
flation was  a voluntary  reduction  of  prices  by  industry  and  cessation 
of  demands  for  further  wage  increases. 

Industry’s  Earnings 

Although  exact  figures  showing  the  net  earnings  of  Pennsylvania’s 
industries  for  1947  were  not  available,  several  sources  indicated  they 
would  be  proportionate  to  the  high  production  marks  achieved  in 
many  lines  of  manufacturing.  Since  Pennsylvania  is  the  home  of  steel 
and  iron  companies  that  turn  out  about  one-third  of  the  nation’s  steel 
supply,  a statement  of  the  earnings  of  several  of  the  leading  Pennsyl- 
vania steel  producers  might  serve  as  a partial  criterion  of  all  industrial 
earnings.  The  table  below  is  derived  from  statistics  compiled  by  the 
principal  trade  magazine  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry. 


Net  Income  Percentage 

(Company 


United  States  Steel  Corp. 

$127,098,148 

$88,622,475 

43.4 

Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

51,088,375 

41,731,931 

22.4 

Jones  and  Laughlin  Steel  Corp. 

22,383,591 

10,745,560 

108.3 

Sharon  Steel  Corp. 

6,722,019 

2,857,856 

94.4 

Allegheny  Ludlum  Steel  Corp. 

6,002,657 

6,599,346 

-10 

Gains  in  net  earnings  for  1947  were  attributed  mainly  to  greater 
output,  absence  of  strikes,  price  increases,  and  concentration  on  the 
production  of  those  items  that  earned  more  profit.  Large  portions  of 
earnings  were  set  aside  for  improvements,  equipment  replacement, 
and  the  "cushioning”  necessary  when  supply  catches  up  with  the  de- 
mand for  steel.^ 

The  Ports  of  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  and  Erie 

Conditions  affecting  the  shipping  of  Delaware  River  ports  were 
studied  by  the  Interstate  Commission  of  the  Delaware  River  Basin. 
Preliminary  and  incomplete  investigation  revealed  that  considerable 
tonnage  was  being  diverted  from  these  points,  particularly  Philadel- 
phia, to  New  York,  at  a loss  of  $2.00  to  the  region  for  every  ton  thus 
diverted.  Some  known  contributing  causes  for  by-passing  the  Dela- 
ware River  ports  were  the  more  frequent  sailings  from  the  port  of 
New  York,  and  the  pollution  of  the  Delaware  River.  The  Commission 
recommended  a thorough  canvass  of  other  possible  causes  reducing  the 
commercial  activity  of  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  ports  on 


^ Iron  Age,  April  8,  1948. 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Strip  mining  in  the  vicinity  of  Tamaqna,  Schuylkill  County 


either  side  of  the  river.  For  maintenance  and  improvement  the  legis- 
lature appropriated  $200,000  to  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

The  Philadelphia  Port  area  handled  nearly  51  million  tons  of  cargo 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  volume  of  water-borne  commerce  was 
about  six  million  tons  more  than  the  last  peacetime  year  of  1941,  and 
approximately  equal  to  the  1946  volume.  Nearly  nineteen  million 
tons  were  foreign  cargo,  placing  Philadelphia  third  among  the  nation’s 
ports,  and  surpassed  only  by  New  York  and  Baltimore  in  volume  and 
value  of  foreign  trade. 

Tonnage  of  river-borne  commerce  handled  in  the  Pittsburgh  District 
had  not  been  compiled  at  this  writing  but  the  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimated  that  the  1947  volume  of  shipping  would  be  25% 
greater  than  that  of  1946  which  exceeded  3114  million  tons. 

Figures  showing  the  volume  of  traffic  passing  through  Pennsyl- 
vania’s northern  lake  port  of  Erie  were  not  available  for  1947.  During 
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the  preceding  year  the  shipping  facilities  of  Erie  handled  a total 
of  nearly  six  million  tons  in  lakewise,  Canadian,  and  New  York  State 
Barge  Canal  traffic. 

Mineral  Industries  and  Natural  Gas 

The  finding  of  near-surface  deposits  of  coal  in  recent  years  has  led 
to  a new  type  of  mining  technique  utilizing  steam  shovels  and  scoops 
to  strip  away  the  top  surface  to  get  at  the  layers  of  coal  beneath.  A 
law  adopted  by  the  1945  Legislature  declaring  strip-mining  a hazard 
to  soil,  forests  and  streams,  required  strip-miners  to  fill  in,  restore, 
and  replant  all  damaged  surfaces.  Objections  were  made  to  the  law 
by  operators  who  challenged  its  constitutionality  in  the  courts  of 
Dauphin  County.  After  being  defeated  here  they  appealed  to  the 
State  Supreme  Court  where  the  case  was  pending  at  the  close  of  the 
year. 

Deposits  of  pyrophyllite,  a rare  mineral  used  as  a substitute  for  talc, 
and  as  a carrier  for  DDT  and  other  insecticides,  were  located  in  Adams 
County.  Tests  were  made  to  determine  the  volume  of  deposits  before 
attempts  were  made  to  mine  it  commercially.  The  Pennsylvania  Topo- 
graphic and  Geologic  Survey  made  a careful  study  of  the  region  in 
which  the  mineral  was  found. 

Pennsylvania’s  coal  and  railroad  industries  manifested  strong  ob- 
jections to  the  extended  piping  of  natural  gas  from  Texas  and  other 
southwestern  gas  fields  into  the  State.  Already  operating  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  natural  gas  companies  sought  permission  to  run 
their  lines  eastward  to  Philadelphia  preparatory  to  furnishing  that 
city  with  the  new  type  fuel.  For  this  purpose  the  companies  requested 
use  of  the  "Big  Inch’’  and  "Little  Inch”  pipe  lines. 

The  coal-producing  interests  expressed  a fear  of  natural  gas  as  a 
competing  fuel,  while  acknowledging  that  it  represented  only  \%  of 
the  total  fuel  resources  of  the  nation.  Allegations  were  made  that 
damage  would  be  done  to  one  of  the  State’s  vital  industries  and  ir- 
reparable losses  result  to  coal-mining  communities,  a contention  sup- 
ported by  the  United  Mine  Workers. 

The  largest  eastern  consumers  of  natural  gas.  The  Philadelphia  Gas 
Works  Company  and  the  Philadelphia  Electric  Company,  declared  that 
gas  would  not  replace  coal  but  rather  heavy  oil  currently  used  as  fuel, 
hence  the  reduction  of  coal  shipments  and  consumption  would  be 
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Strip-mined  area  in  Clarion  County  now  being  reclaimed 


negligible.  These  companies  stated  their  daily  requirement  of  natural 
gas  would  be  eighty  million  cubic  feet.  Efforts  to  have  State  authori- 
ties intervene  on  behalf  of  the  coal  and  railroad  groups  failed  when 
Governor  Duff  asserted  the  coal  industry  would  not  be  harmed  and 
there  was  no  justification  for  interference  by  the  State.  The  Federal 
Power  Commission  later  gave  approval  of  the  use  of  the  "Inch”  pipe- 
lines for  carrying  the  gas.  Advocates  of  the  new  fuel  asserted  it  would 
help  keep  down  fuel  prices,  gas  and  electric  rates,  and  that  it  would 
contribute  to  the  industrial  expansion  of  the  Philadelphia  area. 

Utilities 

Based  on  Public  Utility  Commission  decisions  over  a six-month 
period,  gas,  light,  heat,  steam,  transportation,  and  telephone  companies 
were  allowed  to  raise  charges  which  in  the  aggregate  increased  the 
public’s  utility  bill  by  $15,548,512  annually.  Decreases  ordered  by  the 
Commission  amounted  to  $98,340  annually.  Over  three  million  per- 
sons were  affected  by  the  increased  rates;  about  2,400  would  benefit 
from  the  decreases.  The  various  classes  of  utilities  gained  as  follows: 

Transportation  510,753,610.75 

Electric  2,077,825.00 

Water  396,662.04 

Telephone  11,425.21 

Steam  691,745.62 

Gas  1,617,244.37 

The  greater  part  of  the  ordered  decreases  was  the  reduction  of  electric 
rates  to  ten  large  industrial  consumers  in  one  community.  Increases 
were  justified  by  the  utilities  and  approved  by  the  Commission  on  a 
basis  of  increasing  costs  of  operation. 
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IV 


THE  WORKER  AND  WAGES 


l.abor  Law 

The  paramount  event  of  the  year  affecting  the  Pennsylvania  worker 
were  the  labor  laws  adopted  during  the  session  of  the  1947  General 
Assembly.  In  their  effort  to  further  harmonious  industrial  relations 
and  to  protect  the  public  interest,  the  lawmakers  wrote  the  following 
provisions  into  law: 

1.  Outlawed  strikes  by  public  employes,  including  school 
teachers. 

2.  Established  a procedure  of  compulsory  arbitration  for  avoid- 
ing strikes  by  workers  in  vital  public  utilities.  Provided  for  the 
appointment  of  a 12-man  Labor  Advisory  Commission,  equal  in 
labor  and  management  representation,  to  recommend  arbitrators 
when  mediation  has  failed. 

3.  Denied  unemployment  compensation  benefits  to  strikers. 

4.  Prohibited  picketing  by  persons  not  employed  in  the  estab- 
lishment against  which  a strike  is  directed,  and  banned  secondary 
boycotts. 

5.  Extended  legal  work  week  to  48  hours;  equal  pay  to  men 
and  women  for  performance  of  like  duties. 

6.  Liberalized  unemployment  compensation  benefits. 

7.  Made  permanent  the  experience  rating  system  which  gives 
a preferable  rating  to  the  employer  with  a record  for  providing 
steady  employment. 

Considerable  debate,  public  and  legislative,  accompanied  passage  of 
the  act.  Editorial  opinion  generally  conceded  the  provisions  to  be  fair 
and  reasonable  but  several  labor  organizations  asserted  certain  features 
would  be  challenged  by  court  action.  The  closed,  or  union  shop  was 
not  affected,  and  when  compared  with  labor  laws  of  a number  of  other 
states  it  placed  fewer  restrictions  on  the  freedom  of  labor.  No  action 
was  taken  to  avert  jurisdictional  strikes,  an  omission  that  some  observ- 
ers believed  would  continue  to  cause  injury  and  loss  to  business  con- 
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cerns  not  directly  involved  in  labor  strife.  Another  feature  in  the 
labor-managment  picture  was  the  action  of  the  State  Labor  Relations 
Board  acknowledging  to  employers  the  right  to  express  and  discuss 
their  views  on  labor  issues  with  their  employes. 

Labor  Relations 

Industrial  disputes  in  Pennsylvania  during  1947  provoked  325  work 
stoppages  that  affected  approximately  218,500  persons.  The  Bureau  of 
Mediation  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Industry  successfully 
handled  over  800  labor  disputes.  Compared  with  1946  the  relations 
between  labor  and  management  were  more  harmonious,  but  several 
disorders  were  attended  by  acts  of  violence  and  intimidation.  Possibly 
the  most  notorious  was  a Federal  grand  jury  indictment  of  Harry  Dan- 
iels, Abraham  Goldberg,  and  Fred  Schlein,  union  officials,  and  three 
Philadelphia  labor  organizations,  for  violating  the  Hobbs  law  against 
racketeering.  In  their  attempt  to  secure  control  of  the  fruit  and  prod- 
uce business  of  the  Dock  Street  market  area  they  were  charged  with  us- 
ing gangster-like  methods  of  extortion  and  obstruction  of  interstate 
trade  in  perishable  food  products.  Trial  was  scheduled  for  early  in 
1948,  and  if  the  defendants  are  found  guilty  they  face  maximum  fines 
of  $10,000  and  ten  years  imprisonment. 

A bitter  protracted  dispute  between  the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
and  J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  caused  the 
Record  to  suspend  publication  and  dispose  of  its  assets  to  the  Philadel- 
phia Evening  Btdletin.  The  dissolution  of  the  paper  deprived  the 
Democratic  party  organization  of  Philadelphia  of  its  newspaper  organ. 

In  Pittsburgh  an  inter-union  battle  between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the 
C.  I.  O.  for  the  control  of  brewery  workers  erupted  into  acts  of  arson, 
stonings  and  bombings.  Unemployed  brewery  workers  were  granted 
State  unemployment  compensation  amounting  to  about  $82,000,  but 
they  were  later  informed  that  a ruling  of  the  State  Superior  Court 
denied  their  eligibility  for  such  payments.  The  State  was  faced  with 
the  problem  of  reclaiming  these  payments. 

An  unusual  labor  protest  took  place  in  the  Lansford  mining  region, 
when  thirteen  miners  refused  to  come  out  of  a mine  until  their  griev- 
ances had  been  settled.  They  declared  that  improper  deductions  had 
been  made  from  their  wages  for  leaving  the  pits  before  the  work  day 
was  over  although  they  had  mined  their  daily  quota  of  coal  before  quit- 
ting time.  Upon  their  refusal  to  leave  the  mine  until  adjustments 
had  been  made,  6,000  anthracite  miners  of  the  Panther  Valley  area 
staged  a sympathy  strike  of  brief  duration. 
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A series  of  conferences  between  the  heads  of  the  major  labor  unions 
and  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  the  "Steel 
City’s”  contribution  toward  industrial  harmony  in  1947.  As  a proced- 
ure for  solving  labor-management  friction,  advocates  of  the  discussions 
were  hopeful  they  would  lessen  the  recurrent  labor  strife  in  the  south- 
western corner  of  the  State. 

Employment  Trends 

Industrial  and  business  activity  throughout  the  State  maintained  a 
pace  sufficient  to  absorb  virtually  all  employable  persons.  In  some 
lines  of  production  the  need  for  an  increased  labor  supply  led  to  a 
considerable  addition  to  payrolls.  The  fields  in  which  this  occurred 
are  stated  in  the  following  list  accompanied  by  the  percentage  in- 
creases over  1946  employment  levels: 


Electrical  goods 

30% 

Chemicals  and  drugs 

18% 

Construction 

16% 

Taxi  and  bus  transportation 

15% 

Quarrying 

15% 

Light,  heat  and  power 

14% 

Docks  and  wharves 

13% 

Banking 

. 12% 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Employment  Service  was  responsible  for 
259,543  job  placements,  90,806  of  which  involved  women  workers,  and 
9,721  physically  handicapped  persons. 

In  the  Philadelphia  area  the  pattern  of  employment  displayed  a shift 
from  manufacturing  to  non-manufacturing  lines.  In  round  figures, 

519.000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  and 

765.000  in  non-manufacturing,  commercial,  retail,  and  service  lines. 
At  the  height  of  its  war-production  effort  the  Philadelphia  area  em- 
ployed 655,000  in  the  former  and  660,000  in  the  latter  category.  The 
sharpest  declines  occurred  in  shipbuilding,  aircraft,  ordnance,  and 
machinery  manufacture.  An  increasing  number  of  persons  found  em- 
ployment in  the  textile,  chemical,  petroleum,  and  automobile  indus- 
tries. Acute  shortages  of  qualified  persons  as  skilled  office  workers, 
draftsmen,  engineers,  mechanics,  and  die  and  tool  makers  were  noted. 

Unemployment  Com pensation 

Persons  filing  fraudulent  claims  for  unemployment  compensation 
benefits  were  the  quarry  of  an  intensive  drive  by  the  State  to  wipe  out 
this  form  of  parisitism.  Investigation  revealed  the  need  of  checking 
over  8,000  irregular  claims  totalling  payments  of  $500,000.  In  some 
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instances  evidence  pointed  to  collusion  between  recipients,  doctors,  and 
agents  of  the  Bureau  of  Unemployment  Compensation,  who  obtained 
money  under  false  pretenses.  A warning  to  ex-servicemen  threatened 
the  loss  of  benefits  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  the  G.  I.  Bill  of 
Rights  if  they  were  found  guilty  of  collecting  compensation  to  which 
they  were  ineligible.  The  State  paid  out  $86,892,796  to  servicemen 
under  the  Soldiers’  Rehabilitation  Allowance;  other  forms  of  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits  amounted  to  $57,885,741.06. 

Wage  and  Hoi/r  Law  Violations 

The  failure  of  some  Pennsylvania  employers  to  respect  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  wage  and  hour  law  during  the  last  half  of  1947  led  to 
their  being  compelled  to  make  restitution  of  wages  due  to  their  em- 
ployes. For  improper  computation  .of  overtime  and  failure  to  pay  the 
fixed  minimum  wage  of  forty  cents  an  hour,  739  employers  were  re- 
quired to  reimburse  4,850  employes  a total  of  $235,498. 

Income  and  Wages 

In  the  absence  of  total  income  and  average  income  figures  of  Penn- 
sylvanians in  1947,  not  available  at  the  time  of  this  report,  the  figures 
here  given  are  those  for  1946.  In  that  year  the  aggregate  income  of  the 
State’s  approximate  10  million  persons  reached  a total  of  $12,437,000,- 
000,  or,  an  average  of  $1,243  per  person.  It  should  be  noted  that  this 
average  is  for  the  total  population,  not  exclusively  the  earners.  Pre- 
liminary estimates  of  the  1947  per  capita  income  placed  the  Pennsyl- 
vania average  4%  above  the  national  average. 

Compared  with  the  average  earnings  of  workers  in  the  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  all  other  states,  those  of  Pennsylvania  workers  were 
the  second  highest.  On  a nation-wide  basis,  workers  in  the  iron  and 
steel  industries  took  home  19.1%  of  the  total  manufacturing  payroll; 
the  share  going  to  Pennsylvania’s  workers  in  these  industries  was  large 
for  it  leads  all  other  states  by  producing  one-third  of  the  nation’s  iron 
and  steel.  Workers  in  the  stone,  clay,  and  glass  industries  of  Penn- 
sylvania had  larger  earnings  than  workers  in  the  same  industries  out- 
side of  the  State.  Workers  in  the  paper  industry  of  Pennsylvania  had 
the  second  highest  earnings  throughout  that  industry,  and  textile, 
petroleum,  coal,  and  chemical  workers  rated  third  in  earnings  in  their 
respective  industries. 

The  average  weekly  earnings  of  Pennsylvania  factory  workers 
amounted  to  $42.13  in  1946,  and  increased  to  $47.61  in  1947.  These 
figures  should  be  interpreted  in  relationship  to  the  information  bear- 
ing upon  the  cost  of  living. 
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V 


THE  COST  OF  LIVING 


A Comparison 

Pennsylvanians  120  years  ago  were  paying  6 cents  a pound  for  beef, 
pork,  and  mutton,  and  $2.00  for  a pair  of  shoes — and  those  were  the 
days  of  high  living  costs!  The  factory  worker  of  1827  put  in  a four- 
teen-hour  day  and  took  home  a weekly  pay  of  $4.50,  or  $5.00  if  he  had 
been  unusually  diligent.  In  1947  his  fourth  generation  descendant  had 
a much  thicker  weekly  pay  envelope  containing  about  $47.61,  but  his 
expenses  were  proportionately  as  high  for  he  paid  more  than  ten  times 
as  much  for  meat,  and  five  times  as  much  for  shoes. 

Prices  of  Essential  Goods 

Using  the  1935-1939  average  as  100,  the  cost  of  living  index  in  1947 
reached  162.5,  9-4%  above  the  1946  index  figure.  The  national  in- 
crease was  8.9%.  Food  prices  were  almost  100%  higher  than  the 
1935-1939  averages,  and  12.3%  higher  than  in  1946.  Compared  with 
1946  prices,  clothing  rose  8.5%,  housefurnishings  9.9%,  and  rents 
6.7%.  Prices  of  fuel  oil,  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal,  and  refrigera- 
tion rose  7.5%.  Miscellaneous  services  went  up  5.6%.  Essential  items 
that  showed  pronounced,  and  in  some  instances  continually  rising 
prices  over  peacetime  averages  were:  milk,  butter,  shortening,  oleomar- 
garine; shoes,  men’s  suits,  rayon  dresses,  cotton  and  rayon  yard  goods; 
housefurnishings  of  all  types,  and  radios  and  washing  machines.  Au- 
tomobile and  tire  prices  continued  their  ascent,  and  the  steadily  mount- 
ing prices  of  soap  portended  a day  when  cleanliness  may  become  a lux- 
ury virtue.  Hospital  rates  approached  figures  equivalent  to  the  charges 
of  swankier  hotels,  and  the  fifty-cent  movie  admission  became  a rarity. 
All  vital  services  cost  the  consumer  more  as  bus  and  trolley  companies 
asked  for  higher  fares,  and  gas,  electric  and  water  utilities  petitioned 
for  higher  rates.  Although  inflation  was  a national  phenomenon,  resi- 
dents of  this  State  will  find  particular  interest  in  one  result  of  a com- 
parative cost-of-living  survey.  From  a study  of  price  averages  in  thirty- 
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four  of  the  Nation’s  large  cities  came  the  discouraging  conclusion  that 
it  cost  2.8%  more  to  live  in  this  Commonwealth  than  in  many  other 
parts  of  the  country. 
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VI 


TAXATION  AND  FINANCE 


State  Taxes 

The  luxury  taxes  levied  by  the  1947  Legislature  on  cigarettes,  soft 
drinks,  and  beer,  to  finance  Governor  Duff’s  social  and  welfare  pro- 
gram, went  into  effect  on  June  1,  1947.  By  the  end  of  the  year  the 
revenue  collected  from  the  four-cent  levy  on  every  package  of  cigarettes 
yielded  the  sum  of  $21,928,357;  the  soft  drinks  tax  earned  $8,762,740, 
and  the  receipts  from  the  tax  on  beer,  a doubling  of  the  previous  tax, 
equalled  $16,989,487.  The  state-controlled  liquor  monopoly  did  a 
gross  business  of  $208,390,184,  from  which  it  earned  $61,684,183  for 
the  entire  year. 

The  State  suffered  a loss  of  revenue  when  the  State  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a decision  of  the  Dauphin  County  Court  declaring  Pennsyl- 
vania’s 45 -year-old  license  fee  paid  by  dealers  in  oleomargarine  to  be 
"arbitrary,  unreasonable,  confiscatory,  and  prohibitive.”  With  the 
freeing  of  the  "poor  man’s  butter”  from  exorbitant  license  fees  many 
dealers  began  taking  legal  steps  to  collect  sums  they  had  paid  in  the 
course  of  the  years.  There  was  no  noticeable  drop  in  the  retail  price 
of  margarine,  due,  in  part,  to  the  Federal  taxes  still  applying.  With 
dairy  butter  ranging  from  90  cents  to  $1.00  a pound  there  was 
considerable  interest  among  Pennsylvanians  in  the  Congressional  drive 
to  remove  the  ban  on  the  sale  of  colored  margarine.  During  1947  the 
amount  of  margarine  sold  in  this  State  approximated  40%  of  the  quan- 
tity of  butter  sold. 

The  tax  on  payrolls  adopted  as  a wartime  measure  was  modified  to 
the  advantage  of  those  employers  who  maintained  stabilized  payrolls. 
Based  upon  experience  records  the  employer  was  permitted  to  lower 
his  rate  from  the  maximum  of  2.7%  to  as  low  as  1%.  An  estimated 
$30  million  annually  will  be  saved  by  employers  able  to  qualify  for  the 
lower  rates.  The  corporate  net  income  tax  was  altered  to  provide 
additional  revenue  to  the  State  by  eliminating  the  carry-back,  carry- 
forward provision  against  corporation  losses  it  contained.  For  the  same 
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purpose  the  manufacturers’  exemption  from  the  capital  stock  and  fran- 
chise tax  was  postponed. 

The  State’s  Borrowing  Power 

The  emergency  borrowing  power  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  is 
fixed  by  the  State  Constitution  at  $1,000,000,  a limitation  considered 
much  too  low.  A proposal  to  amend  the  constitution  to  permit  a maxi- 
mum of  $50  million  was  supported  by  both  political  parties  and  the 
State  administration,  but  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  a negative 
vote  of  198,600  in  the  November  elections.  Insufficient  publicity  and 
explanation  of  its  need — only  24,300  Philadelphians  voted  on  the 
measure — and  the  concentration  on  local  issues  and  candidates,  were 
responsible  for  its  defeat.  Advocates  of  the  amendment  defended  its 
necessity  by  emphasizing  that  the  State  can  no  longer  borrow  surplus 
funds  from  one  department,  customarily  the  Department  of  Highways, 
to  meet  emergency  expenditures  elsewhere;  this  practice  was  prohibited 
by  an  amendment  adopted  in  1945.  Raising  the  State’s  emergency 
borrowing  power,  it  was  asserted,  would  spread  its  capital  expenditures 
over  a reasonable  period  of  time  and  might  also  lessen  the  possibility 
of  imposing  sales  or  income  taxes. 

Concern  for  Pennsylvania’s  1,300,000  veterans  of  World  War  II  was 
indicated  in  the  preliminary  steps  taken  by  the  General  Assembly  to 
submit  another  constitutional  amendment  to  the  voters  which  would 
authorize  a $500  million  bond  issue  to  furnish  the  funds  for  paying  a 
$500  maximum  bonus  to  the  veterans. 

Municipal  Taxation 

The  trend  toward  a greater  measure  of  local  self-government  was 
given  impetus  by  the  1947  Legislature  when  it  granted  broad  powers 
of  taxation  to  municipalities  and  school  districts  by  Act  481.  About 
3,600  of  the  State’s  5,200  local  taxing  bodies  were  given  the  right  to 
levy  taxes  on  anything  not  already  subject  to  State  taxation.  Acting 
upon  this  extension  of  taxing  power  many  municipalities  and  school 
districts  imposed,  or  were  preparing  to  impose  new  levies  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  year.  In  order  to  render  improved  community  serv- 
ices, and  to  make  further  taxation  of  real  estate  unnecessary,  the  new 
levies  were  in  the  form  of  personal  property  taxes,  wage  and  income 
taxes,  per  capita  taxes,  amusement  taxes,  and  higher  mercantile  license 
fees.  Some  resourceful  town  fathers  levied  imposts  on  the  mining, 
shipping  and  dumping  of  coal,  and  upon  billboards,  gas  tanks,  juke 
boxes  and  pinball  machines. 
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The  constitutionality  of  the  new  tax  law  was  quickly  challenged  on 
the  grounds  that  it  delegated  power  unlawfully,  that  it  took  property' 
without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  it  violated  the  uniformity  re- 
quirement of  taxation  in  the  State  Constitution.  After  hearing  argu- 
ments, however,  the  State  Supreme  Court  refused  to  recognize  the 
validity  of  these  contentions  and  upheld  the  measure.  The  court  also 
declared  Pittsburgh’s  new  taxes  on  amusements,  mercantile  sales,  and 
personal  property,  constitutional.  An  earlier  ruling  by  the  court  had 
upheld  the  Philadelphia  wage  tax. 

The  framers  of  the  tax  law  incorporated  within  it  a number  of  limita- 
tions preventing  local  taxing  bodies  from  becoming  oppressive  in  their 
demands.  Stipulated  as  exempt  from  local  taxes  were  all  sources  now 
or  in  the  future  taxed  by  the  State,  and  the  gross  receipts  of  utility 
companies;  local  courts  were  given  the  power  to  invalidate  levies  they 
found  unreasonable  or  excessive.  Local  governments  cannot  realize 
in  any  one  year  a total  income  from  these  new  taxes  exceeding  what 
would  be  obtainable  from  the  maximum  real  estate  tax  allowed  by  law. 
It  was  conceded  by  the  lawmakers  that  the  wise  restraint  of  local  au- 
thorities would  determine  public  attitude  toward  the  new  powers 
granted  them,  and  they  cautioned  against  hasty  and  precipitous  action. 
Ultimate  control  rested  with  the  taxpayers  at  the  polls. 

Philadelphia’s  Budget 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  ended  the  year  with  a budget  surplus  ex- 
ceeding $5  million.  Income  for  the  year  had  been  estimated  at  $96,- 
367,681,  but  actual  revenue  collected  amounted  to  $102,032,825.  The 
Philadelphia  City  Council  prepared  to  apply  the  $5  million  surplus 
against  an  anticipated  deficit  in  the  1948  budget,  set  at  $103,469,155, 
against  a probable  income  of  $98,567,695.  Omitted  from  the  budget 
were  an  estimated  $13  million  to  provide  for  the  wage  demands  of 
some  22,000  municipal  workers  seeking  salary  increases.  Action  on 
their  requests  was  promised  in  1948.  Budget  officials  expressed  doubt 
that  all  necessary  funds  would  be  realized  despite  higher  mercantile  and 
personal  property  taxes  recently  imposed.  Real  estate  taxes  and  wage 
and  income  taxes  furnished  about  seven-tenths  of  the  city’s  total  reve- 
nue. 

The  Community  Property  Law 

Public  opinion  supporting  an  income  tax  law  that  would  have 
meant  a saving  of  $100  million  annually  to  Federal  income  taxpayers 
in  Pennsylvania  was  a strong  influence  upon  the  General  Assembly 
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when  it  adopted  the  community  property  law  sponsored  by  Senator 
John  W.  Lord,  Jr.,  of  Philadelphia.  The  law,  which  would  have  per- 
mitted the  splitting  of  income  between  husband  and  wife  for  Federal 
income  tax  purposes,  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bar 
Association  which  stated  it  would  upset  many  of  the  traditional  legal 
concepts  long  observed  in  the  State.  Governor  Duff  approved  the  bill. 
Shortly  after  the  law’s  adoption  a test  case  was  made  of  it  before  the 
Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  this  tribunal  unanimously  declared  it 
unconstitutional  in  words  describing  the  law  as  "vague,  indefinite,  and 
uncertain,”  . . . and  so  "incomplete,  conflicting  and  inconsistent  in  its 
provisions  that  it  was  incapable  either  of  rational  interpretation  or  of 
judicial  enforcement.”  Speaking  for  Pennsylvania’s  Republican  delega- 
tion in  Congress,  U.  S.  Senator  Edward  Martin  noted  that  twelve  other 
states  had  community  property  laws  in  operation,  and  he  declared  that 
the  Republican  legislators  from  Pennsylvania  would  support  the  adop- 
tion of  a national  community  property  law  for  Federal  income  tax  pur- 
poses. 

The  rising  costs  of  maintaining  government  and  the  services  it  ren- 
ders presented  grave  problems  to  Pennsylvania’s  lawmakers.  Looking 
to  the  future  with  the  desire  to  avoid  faulty  and  hastily-drawn  tax  leg- 
islation, it  instructed  its  continuing  committee,  the  Joint  State  Gov- 
ernment Commission,  "to  make  a thorough  study  of  the  tax  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  and  of  other  States  and  countries  in  order  to  ascertain 
ways  and  means  of  financing  the  Commonwealth  and  its  political  sub- 
divisions upon  a more  scientific  and  equitable  basis.”  The  results  of 
the  study,  with  recommended  legislative  measures,  are  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Governor  and  the  General  Assembly  in  the  1949  session. 
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VII 


TRANSPORTATION 


Highways 

Those  who  use  the  highways  of  Pennsylvania  will  find  satisfaction 
in  knowing  that  the  State  led  the  Nation  in  highway  construction  and 
improvement  in  1947.  The  sum  of  $87,629,000  in  construction  con- 
tracts, 9.7%  of  the  national  total,  was  awarded  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  for  the  construction  or  improvement  of  over  1,800 
miles  of  road.  Pennsylvania  furnished  $62,305,000  of  this  amount  and 
the  balance  came  from  Federal  governmeat  funds.  Aided  by  State 
funds  the  second  class  townships  constructed  211  miles  of  road  at  a 
total  cost  of  $763,533,  or  about  $3,600  a mile.  Heavy  bituminous  sur- 
facing was  laid  on  an  additional  202  miles  of  township  roads  at  an 
expenditure  of  $1,210,321.  Nine  bridges  costing  $51,302  were  erected 
by  the  townships. 

Two  extensive  highway  projects  planned  for  construction  in  1948 
were  the  continuation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike  from  Carlisle,  its 
present  eastern  terminus,  to  a point  near  Paoli,  and  the  improving  of 
the  Blue  Star  Memorial  Highway  (U.  S.  Route  22)  from  Easton  to 
Harrisburg,  thence  connecting  with  the  Pennsylvania  Turnpike.  A bor- 
der of  dogwood  trees  will  line  the  Blue  Star  route  as  a living  tribute 
to  veterans  of  Pennsylvania  who  served  in  World  War  II.  Neighoring 
states  are  cooperating  with  this  State  in  establishing  this  new  type  of 
living  memorial.  Another  cooperative  venture  was  launched  in  pre- 
liminary stage  by  the  creation  of  a commission  to  join  with  a New  Jer- 
sey agency  to  consider  the  construction  of  a tunnel  under  the  Dela- 
ware River.  It  was  stipulated  that  the  tunnel  must  be  located  at  least 
ten  miles  from  the  Delaware  River  Bridge  linking  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

The  volume  of  traffic  passing  over  the  State’s  40,800  miles  of  high- 
way rose  approximately  10%  above  that  of  1946.  By  count  of  its  fixed 
tabulators  the  Department  of  Highways  checked  25,497,161  vehicles  in 
1947  compared  with  23,203,858  in  1946.  When  compared  with  the  pre- 
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U.  S.  Route  22  at  Speeceville,  Dauphin  County,  being  rebuilt  to  provide 
four-lane  highway  above  flood  level 


war  traffic  of  1941,  however,  1947  traffic  was  5^2%  lighter.  Monthly 
comparisons  reveal  that  February  is  the  month  of  least  traffic  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Traffic  Violations 

An  unhappy  accompaniment  of  increased  highway  travel  was  a 20% 
increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  traffic  violations.  Excessive 
speeding,  accounting  for  about  one-fifth  of  the  68,300  arrests  made  by 
the  State  Police,  was  the  most  frequent  type  of  violation.  Failure  to 
heed  stop  signs  and  improper  passing  were  the  next  most  frequent  in- 
fractions. The  licenses  of  17,913  drivers  were  suspended,  5,877  more 
than  in  1946,  and  license  revocations  numbered  2,423  compared  with 
2,104  in  the  preceding  year.  Driving  when  drunk  deprived  1,322  per- 
sons of  their  driving  privileges. 

A brighter  aspect,  considering  that  the  volume  of  traffic  increased 
about  10%,  was  a decline  in  the  number  of  deaths  resulting  from  traffic 
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accidents.  During  the  year  1,552  persons  were  killed  compared  with 
1,700  in  1946,  a drop  of  8.7%,  or  a saving  of  148  lives.  Accidents  in 
rural  areas  accounted  for  882  of  the  fatalities,  and  670  occurred  in 
urban  communities.  Twenty-two  counties,  led  by  Bucks  County  with 
eleven  more,  recorded  a greater  number  of  deaths  by  traffic  accidents 
than  in  1946.  Allegheny  County  had  sixteen  fewer  deaths,  thus  lead- 
ing the  thirty-eight  counties  having  fewer  fatal  accidents.  Informa- 
tion gathered  by  the  Bureau  of  Highway  Safety  confirmed  the  belief 
that  the  pedestrian  still  remained  the  greatest  hazard  to  motorists; 
49.2%  of  the  total  number  of  deaths  was  due  to  collisions  of  automo- 
biles with  pedestrians.  A study  of  fatal  accidents  by  age  groups  re- 
vealed heaviest  casualties  occurred  among  youngsters  between  the  ages 
of  5 and  14  years,  and  among  elderly  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 
The  former  group  accounted  for  105  deaths,  the  latter  for  241.  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  were  the  days  of  the  week  having  the  greatest  inci- 
dence of  accidents,  the  most  dangerous  hours  being  between  6 and  7 
P.  M.  and  between  10  and  11  P.  M.  The  6 to  7 P.  M.  hour  was  most 
critical  in  rural  regions,  while  in  urban  areas  every  hour  from  6 P.  M. 
to  midnight  registered  about  the  same  number  of  accidents.  The  safest 
hour  of  the  day  was  the  early  4 to  5 A.  M.  hour. 

Highway  Zoning 

A comprehensive  zoning  program  to  restrict  unsightly  billboards 
and  other  distracting  hazards  along  the  State’s  highways  was  sought  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council.  Safety,  and  the  preservation  of 
the  State’s  scenic  beauty  and  roadside  landscaping  were  considered  by 
the  Council  as  excellent  reasons  for  regulatory  legislation. 

Railroads 

The  two  major  railroads  serving  this  State,  the  Reading  Company, 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company,  carried  heavy  volumes  of 
freight  traffic  in  1947,  a reflection  of  the  vigorous  industrial  productiv- 
ity of  Pennsylvania  and  neighboring  areas.  The  State  led  the  Nation 
in  carload  freight  shipments  with  a total  of  nearly  250  million  tons 
originating  here,  and  174  million  tons  terminating  within  the  State. 
These  figures,  which  do  not  include  commodities  shipped  in  less-than- 
carload  lots  nor  those  carried  by  truck,  represent  one-sixth  of  all  freight 
shipped  in  the  country. 

Revitalization  of  the  railroads  went  forward  with  the  placing  in 
service  of  a number  of  new  steam  and  Diesel  locomotives.  Spokesmen 
for  the  coal  industry  voiced  opposition  to  the  trend  of  the  railroads  to 
adopt  Diesel  locomotives  in  place  of  coal-burning  engines  as  harmful 
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Rebuilding  U.  S.  Route  30  betiveen  Gettysburg  and  Chambershurg 


to  one  of  the  State’s  basic  industries.  Other  changes  included  ultra- 
modern passenger  coaches  possessing  a theatre,  buffet  lounge,  and  a 
nursery.  For  the  convenience  of  passengers,  telephone  service  from 
moving  trains  to  any  part  of  the  country  and  to  several  foreign  coun- 
tries was  inaugurated  during  the  summer  of  1947.  Safety  and  smoother 
riding  were  assured  by  the  laying  of  newly  designed  heavy  duty  steel 
rails  on  main  lines,  and  by  the  testing  of  materials  for  internal  flaws  by 
X-ray  examination.  The  principal  passenger  terminals  of  both  rail- 
roads likewise  underwent  face-lifting  operations  designed  to  make 
them  more  comfortable  and  spacious. 

The  Reading  Company’s  financial  statement  for  the  year  indicated  it 
was  in  a strong  financial  position.  Its  1947  revenues  reached  an  all- 
time  record  of  $116,760,042,  an  increase  of  $15,333,921,  or  15.1%  over 
1946.  The  hauling  of  anthracite  and  bituminuos  coal  was  responsible 
for  over  $46  million  of  the  total  operating  revenues.  Rate  and  fare 
increases  effective  in  1947  accounted  for  $17,905,000  of  the  total  reve- 
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nue.  Receipts  from  hauling  freight  rose  from  $15,701,826,  but  passen- 
ger traffic  registered  a deficit  of  $1,980,966.  The  Company’s  operat- 
ing expenses  totalled  $90,894,119,  rising  8.8%,  or  $7,379,572  above 
operating  expenses  in  1946.  The  net  income  for  the  year  was  reported 
at  $8,215,649,  an  increase  of  $3,621,158  over  the  preceding  year. 

For  the  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  received  $956,900,650  in 
operating  revenues  and  other  income,  nearly  $90  million  above  its  1946 
revenues.  Operating  costs  and  other  charges  reached  $949,615,525, 
thus  yielding  a net  income  of  $7,285,125.  In  1946  the  company  ex- 
perienced a deficit  of  $81/^  million  in  net  income;  in  1945  it  had  earned 
$49  million.  The  Pennsylvania  system  carried  about  10%  of  the  na- 
tion’s total  freight  traffic  and  derived  about  two-thirds  of  its  1947  gross 
revenue  from  this  source.  One-third  of  the  "Pennsy’s”  vast  fleet  of 
freight  cars  was  used  for  hauling  coal.  Earnings  from  passenger  traffic 
totalled  $159,327,226,  a drop  of  over  $47V2  million  from  1946  passenger 
revenues. 

A viation 

Keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  air  transportation,  Pennsylvania 
added  54  new  airports  to  its  network  during  the  year,  bringing  the 
total  number  of  State-licensed  airports  to  319.  About  thirty  airport 
projects  were  in  the  planning  stage  and  under  construction  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  This  indicated  progress  toward  fulfillment  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Plan  for  Airport  Development,  designed  in  1944,  to  provide 
within  ten  years  a system  of  airports  that  would  place  all  but  the 
smallest  communities  within  five  miles  of  an  airport  facility.  Con- 
struction was  aided  by  an  appropriation  of  $2,725,000  by  the  Penn- 
sylvania General  Assembly  for  the  1945-1947  biennium,  and  an  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  for  the  1947-1949  biennium,  with  municipalities 
and  other  political  subdivisions  matching  the  State’s  allotment  of 
funds  for  airport  expansion  in  their  communities.  For  the  earlier  pe- 
riod, 1945-1947,  the  State  entered  into  construction  agreements  with  27 
communities  entailing  the  expenditure  of  $2,665,134  of  State  funds. 
Another  aid  to  airport  expansion,  the  Federal  Airport  Development 
Act  of  1946,  made  possible  the  allocation  of  $2,336,534  in  Federal  funds 
to  22  Pennsylvania  communities  for  construction  purposes  in  1947. 

In  the  area  of  aviation  education  the  Harrisburg  State  Airport  served 
as  a laboratory  for  classes  from  several  colleges  and  universities  during 
the  school  year.  Ample  evidence  of  the  appeal  flying  has  for  veterans 
was  seen  in  the  184  G.  I.  Flight  Schools  in  Pennsylvania,  the  curricula 
of  which  were  formulated  jointly  by  the  Veterans’  Administration,  the 
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Pennsylvania  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Commission. 

Air  safety  among  private  fliers  improved  in  1947  with  26%  fewer 
fatal  accidents  even  though  civilian  flying  doubled  during  the  year. 
There  were  240  accidents  which  resulted  in  57  deaths,  44  cases  of  seri- 
ous injuries,  and  46  cases  of  minor  injuries.  Low  and  reckless  flying 
was  the  principal  violation  of  safety  regulations.  To  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Authority  29  violators  were  recommended  for  revocation  or 
suspension  of  their  licenses.  A cooperative  investigating  and  enforce- 
ment program  wherein  the  Pennsylvania  Aeronautics  Commission 
utilized  the  services  of  specially  cjualified  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  was  largely  responsible  for  the  improvement  in  air  safety. 

National  recognition  was  accorded  the  Pennsylvania  Aeronautics 
Commission  for  two  navigational  aids  it  made  available  to  both  com- 
mercial and  private  fliers.  A system  of  air  markers  consisting  of  signs 
bearing  the  name  of  the  community,  latitude  and  longitude  of  loca- 
tion, a true  north  meridian  arrow,  and  the  direction  and  distance  to  the 
nearest  airport,  were  painted  on  the  roofs  of  many  buildings  in  letters 
ten  feet  high.  To  supplement  the  markers,  fire  towers  were  also  num- 
bered as  direction  finders.  The  second  contribution  to  flying  was  an 
aeronautical  chart,  the  first  to  be  issued  in  a single  unit  covering  the 
State,  which  replaced  five  sectional  charts  previously  used  by  airmen 
flying  over  Pennsylvania.  The  Aeronautics  Commission  publicized 
the  State’s  air  facilities  by  sponsoring  two  air  cruises,  one  to  Con- 
neaut  Lake  in  May,  and  the  other  to  Mount  Pocono  in  October;  ap- 
proximately 500  persons  and  200  planes  participated  in  these  events. 
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VIII 


EDUCATION 


Public  School  Enrolment 

Slightly  less  than  one-sixth,  or  approximately  IV2  million  of  the  total 
population  of  Pennsylvania,  were  school  children  in  attendance  at  the 
public  schools  of  the  State’s  2,546  school  districts  in  1947.  Attendance 
was  about  half  a million  below  the  year  of  record  school  enrolment, 
1933-34,  when  2 million  children  were  attending  public  schools.  In 
the  ratio  of  children  attending  school  to  its  total  population,  16.5%, 
this  State  ranked  thirty-third  among  the  48  states.  Slightly  less  than 
29%  of  the  total  enrolment  was  in  the  secondary  grades;  the  national 
percentage  of  secondary  school  pupils  was  24%.  A keener  interest  in 
improved  elementary  training  and  favorable  legislation  contributed  to 
the  marked  increase  in  kindergarten  attendance.  After  remaining  fairly 
constant  for  several  years  this  rose  from  38,366  in  1946,  to  44,936  in 
1947.  Of  the  State’s  67  counties,  24  still  had  no  kindergarten  facili- 
ties. 

Size  of  Classes 

A recurring  complaint,  particularly  among  teachers  in  large  city 
systems,  has  been  the  overcrowding  of  their  classes.  The  National  Edu- 
cation Association  made  a study  to  determine  the  average  class  size, 
and  stated  that  there  are  28  students  to  each  teacher  in  the  classrooms 
of  Pennsylvania’s  public  schools.  Teachers,  and  others  who  may  ques- 
tion the  average,  need  to  call  to  mind  the  few  pupils  in  vocational 
educational  classes  and  the  slim  population  of  many  rural  schools.  The 
average  of  28  pupils  per  teacher  compared  favorably  with  the  average 
size  class  of  other  states;  Mississippi,  for  instance,  had  an  average  of 
40  pupils  for  each  teacher. 

School  Maintenance 

Pennsylvania  houses  its  children  in  school  buildings  of  a quality 
that  ranks  it  among  the  first  twelve  states  providing  superior  facilities. 
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Building  expenditures  for  1947  averaged  $429  per  pupil;  the  national 
average  was  $341.  New  York  State  led  the  Nation  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  $627  per  pupil,  and  Alabama  the  least  with  $104.  All  Penn- 
sylvania public  school  property  represented  an  investment  value  of 
$612,400,000,  with  operating  costs  running  over  $200,000,000,  of 
which  one-third  was  borne  by  the  State. 

State  Aid 

An  analysis  of  legislation  passed  by  the  1947  Legislature  reveals  that 
148  of  the  663  bills  adopted  affected  education  in  some  manner.  For 
education  and  public  schools  the  sum  of  $239,123,900,  over  40%  of  the 
General  Fund  Budget,  was  appropriated.  One  law  of  major  importance 
was  that  designed  to  ease  the  financial  burden  of  local  school  districts. 
Under  it  a Public  School  Building  Authority  administers  a fund  for 
the  construction  of  needed  schools  which  the  local  districts  cannot 
afford  to  erect  without  incurring  heavy  indebtedness.  The  State  pays 
for  the  erection  of  the  buildings  and  in  turn  rents  them  to  the  school 
districts.  Many  districts  took  preliminary  steps  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  assistance  by  reviewing  their  construction  needs. 

An  estimated  750  new  school  buildings  representing  over  $200  mil- 
lion were  declared  necessary  by  one  authority  on  school  housing.  At 
the  present  construction  cost  of  about  $20,000  for  the  standard  class- 
room, wisdom  suggested  that  no  extensive  building  program  be 
launched. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  administration  were  furthered  by  a 
number  of  consolidations  in  small  school  districts.  Action  by  the  1947 
Legislature  required  the  submission  of  reorganization  plans  to  the  State 
Council  of  Education  by  July,  1948.  If  not  approved  by  the  Council 
new  plans  were  mandatory  within  five  years.  This  presages  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  lingering  one-room  schoolhouses. 

The  Legislature  also  created  a Tax  Equalization  Commission  to  study 
the  structures  of  State  and  local  tax  systems.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
mission will  aid  in  shaping  future  policies  relative  to  State  subsidies 
to  school  districts. 

Curricula 

After  23  years  of  adherence  to  an  elementary  curriculum  devised  in 
1924,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  began  a thorough  revision 
of  the  content  and  methods  of  teaching  the  elementary  grade  subjects. 
In  announcing  its  five-year  plan  of  revision  the  Department  solicited 
the  cooperation  of  parents’  and  teachers’  organizations,  health  socie- 
ties, farm  and  labor  groups,  and  other  bodies  that  might  contribute 
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suggestions  toward  a rounded  and  realistic  program  of  study  and  ex- 
perience. Revision  of  the  secondary  curriculum  was  also  commenced. 
Educators  will  draw  numerous  implications  from  a study  of  illiteracy 
in  Pennsylvania  which  pointed  up  the  conclusion  that  the  higher  per- 
centage of  illiteracy  is  now  to  be  found  in  the  urban  population,  4.3% 
being  illiterate,  as  compared  with  3.5%  of  the  rural  population. 

An  observable  trend  in  the  preparation  of  high  school  students  was 
confirmed  by  the  Research  Division  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation when  it  reported  that  vocational  courses  were  fast  taking  the 
place  of  the  traditional  academic  studies.  The  allocation  of  funds  for 
equipment,  buildings,  and  experienced  teachers  of  trades  and  skills,  was 
a weightier  item  in  the  budgets  of  many  school  districts.  Of  the  many 
consequences  to  be  construed  from  this  shift  of  emphasis  that  has  been 
going  on  for  several  years,  the  most  immediate  may  be  the  easing  of 
pressure  for  admission  to  colleges  at  a time  when  academic  halls  con- 
tinue to  be  overcrowded  with  returned  veterans.  Badly  needed  skilled 
workmen  should  swell  the  ranks  of  labor  if  unions  are  not  too  re- 
strictive. Should  the  trend  of  vocational  training  continue  to  sup- 
plant the  academic  studies,  college  administrators  will  need  to  exer- 
cise caution  in  their  plans  for  expansion.  College  tuition  rates  in 
Pennsylvania,  which  have  risen  about  50%  since  1941,  accompanied 
by  heavier  living  costs,  may  have  been  a factor  in  guiding  high  school 
students  into  the  vocations  in  increasing  numbers. 

Financing  Extracurricular  Activities 

Many  extracurricular  activities  of  the  secondary  schools  were 
jeopardized  by  a State  Superior  Court  interpretation  of  a rather  obscure 
provision  in  the  Pennsylvania  School  Code.  In  brief,  money  derived 
from  school  activities  must  be  paid  into  the  treasury  of  the  school 
district,  but  funds,  when  once  in  the  school  treasury,  may  not  be  with- 
drawn to  finance  athletics,  trips,  and  the  numerous  special  programs 
of  junior  and  senior  high  schools.  This  decision  ran  contrary  to  a long 
common  practice  of  reserving  money  contributed  by  a given  activity 
for  its  own  use  in  the  future,  and,  in  some  schools,  the  financing  of  less 
remunerative  activities  from  the  proceeds  of  those  enjoying  good  gate 
receipts.  If  enforced,  the  court’s  ruling  would  dissolve  special 
athletic  committees  that  disburse  funds  in  many  school  districts,  an 
elimination  that  would  seriously  curtail  the  athletic  programs  of  the 
high  schools.  An  early  clarification  of  the  dilemma  was  urged  by 
athletic  and  educator  groups.  Governor  Duff  asked  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  for  recommenda- 
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tions  of  remedial  measures  to  be  presented  to  the  1949  General  As- 
sembly. 

Opinion  in  some  quarters  believed  the  raising  of  the  matter  of  school 
finances  and  extracurricular  activities  a reaction  to  nascent  profession- 
alism and  the  undue  commercialization  evident  in  the  athletic  pro- 
grams of  some  of  the  State’s  high  schools.  High  school  coaches  whose 
ambition  for  winning  teams  blinded  them  to  student  welfare  and  to 
the  ethics  of  athletic  competition  were  regarded  as  a harmful  influ- 
ence. An  unhappy  illustration  was  the  depriving  of  one  high  school  of 
the  State  basketball  championship,  and  its  being  banned  from  Penn- 
sylvania Interscholastic  Athletic  Association  competition  in  all  sports 
for  several  years,  because  it  knowingly  permitted  ineligible  students 
to  participate  in  varsity  contests. 

Teachers’  Salaries 

Caught  between  rising  living  costs  and  a fixed  salary  scale,  the 
public  school  teachers  of  Pennsylvania  demanded  an  improved  salary 
schedule.  Two  major  teacher  organizations  held  a series  of  meetings 
and  demonstrations  climaxed  by  a "march”  on  the  State  capitol  and  an 
interview  with  Governor  Duff.  Increases  of  $500  and  $600  above  the 
prevailing  minimum  salary  were  proposed  by  the  teachers’  spokesmen. 
To  their  suggestion  that  the  necessary  revenue  be  raised  by  further 
taxes  on  business  and  industry,  the  Governor  countered  with  the  pro- 
posal that  the  funds  needed  should  be  derived  from  taxes  on  luxury 
items  such  as  beer,  soft  drinks,  and  tobacco.  The  minimum  salary  the 
teachers  wished  to  have  established  was  $2,400,  an  increase  that  would 
swell  the  educational  budget  by  $75  million.  The  minimum  finally 
fixed  by  the  legislature  was  $1,950  in  second,  third,  and  fourth  class 
school  districts,  and  $2,175  in  first  class  districts.  By  this  action  the 
State  will  provide  40%  of  the  teachers’  salaries,  adding  $48  million 
to  the  biennial  budget  and  bringing  the  total  State  allocation  for 
salaries  and  subsidies  to  $173  million.  Before  final  adoption,  however, 
the  measure  caused  heated  debate,  and  teachers  were  not  sparing  in 
their  condemnation  of  its  inadequacy.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Educa- 
tion Association,  at  its  annual  meeting,  branded  the  new  minimum  as 
insufficient  and  adopted  a resolution  to  work  for  its  improvement. 

According  to  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Teachers  the  average 
annual  salary  of  teachers  in  this  State  amounted  to  $2,500,  placing  it 
twenty-first  in  comparison  with  the  other  states.  This  was  $76  above 
the  national  average  of  $2,424,  but  it  was  pointed  out  that  all  states 
bordering  on  Pennsylvania,  with  the  exception  of  West  Virginia,  paid 
higher  average  salaries  as  follows: 
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New  York  $3,400 

Maryland  3,245 

New  Jersey  2,832 

Ohio  2,760 

Delaware  2,568 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Federation  the  wealth  and  resources  of  this  State 
warranted  greater  remuneration  to  its  teachers. 

A comparison  of  the  maximum  salaries  paid  in  the  first-class  school 
districts  of  the  country  revealed  that  37  cities  pay  their  teachers  more 
than  the  Pittsburgh  maximum  of  $4,200,  and  45  cities  more  than  the 
Philadelphia  maximum  of  $4,175.  An  analysis  of  expenditures  per 
pupil  by  the  large  city  systems  placed  Pittsburgh  tenth  with  an  outlay 
of  $137  per  student,  and  Philadelphia  sixteenth  with  $113. 

Closely  allied  with  the  salary  problem  of  teachers  was  that  of  pen- 
sions received  by  retired  teachers.  Based  on  figures  presented  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Education  Association  teachers  with  service  records 
of  30  and  40  years  were  receiving  less  than  the  recipients  of  public 
assistance. 

Teacher  Shortage 

Expansion  of  school  facilities  in  many  communities,  and  the  un- 
attractive salary  arrangements,  found  Pennsylvania  in  need  of  4,000 
teachers  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  A partial  solution  was  found  in 
granting  3,500  emergency  teaching  certificates  to  persons  who  failed 
to  meet  all  the  qualifications  for  full  certification.  Most  of  the 
emergency  certificates  were  issued  to  teachers  of  vocational  and  health 
education. 

Teacher  Preparation 

The  desire  of  school  administrators  for  teaching  staffs  with  more 
comprehensive  formal  preparation  was  evident  in  the  increasing 
number  of  teachers  who  had  earned  academic  degrees.  In  1947,  53% 
of  the  State’s  teaching  personnel  held  a bachelor’s  degree  or  higher. 
The  Pittsburgh  teaching  staff  had  68.2%  college  graduates,  and  Phila- 
delphia 46.5%.  The  community  with  the  highest  percentage  of  college 
graduates  on  its  teaching  staff  was  Mount  Lebanon,  near  Pittsburgh, 
with  93.2%  possessing  academic  degrees. 

The  Philadelphia  School  System 

What  began  as  a protest  of  teachers  in  several  high  schools  of  Phila- 
delphia against  the  practice  of  mass  promotion  of  students,  developed 
into  a vigorous  denunciation  of  the  educational  philosophy  of  the 
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school  system’s  top  administrators.  Municipal  Court  Judges  Byron  A. 
Milner  and  Grover  C.  Ladner  charged  that  the  educational  theories  of 
philosopher  John  Dewey,  as  applied  by  Superintendent  Alexander 
J.  Stoddard  and  the  Board  of  Education,  had  lowered  the  quality  of 
instruction  in  the  city’s  schools.  A bill  of  particulars  included  the 
fallacy  of  mass  promotions,  elimination  of  classroom  competition, 
abandonment  of  educational  standards,  minimizing  the  study  of  Eng- 
lish grammar,  arithmetic,  spelling,  and  history,  and  the  prevalence  of 
too  many  educational  "frills.”  The  judges  ridiculed  the  guidance  of 
classroom  work  determined  by  student  interest  instead  of  adherence  to 
a planned  course  of  study.  The  Board  of  Education  payroll  and  build- 
ing expenses  were  noted  as  excessively  burdensome.  Judges  Milner  and 
Ladner  asked  the  Board  of  Judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  Courts,  the 
body  that  appoints  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, to  conduct  a judicial  probe  of  the  school  system,  but  this  the 
Board  of  Judges  refused  to  undertake  on  the  ground  that  it  lacked 
proper  authority. 

In  turn,  the  Board  of  Education  named  its  own  special  investigating 
committee  to  examine  the  charges  made  by  the  judges.  Its  findings 
constituted  an  endorsement  of  Dr.  Stoddard’s  leadership  and  the 
policies  in  practice,  but  it  offered  a series  of  recommendations  to  go 
into  effect  when  finances  permitted.  The  more  important  of  these 
called  for  smaller  class  size,  more  teachers,  remedial  classes,  and  better 
equipment.  Dr.  Stoddard  also  drew  attention  to  the  favorable  atti- 
tudes shown  in  several  public  opinion  polls,  and  to  numerous  state- 
ments of  qualified  authorities  commending  the  Philadelphia  school 
system.  A dubious  calm,  foreboding  an  eruption  of  the  dispute  at  an 
early  date,  with  intimations  that  the  State  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  would  be  asked  to  intercede,  prevailed  at  the  end  of  the 
year. 

College  Attendance 

Among  the  "peaks”  it  attained  in  1947,  Pennsylvania’s  colleges  had 
the  largest  enrolments  in  their  history.  The  Veterans’  Administration 
released  figures  showing  that  87,000  veterans  were  attending  colleges, 
and  158,000  were  receiving  instruction  in  other  types  of  schools,  insti- 
tutions and  facilities,  under  the  G.  1.  Bill  of  Rights.  The  Pennsyl- 
vania Area  Colleges,  emergency  institutions  offering  freshman  courses 
to  veterans  temporarily  unable  to  gain  admission  in  established  col- 
leges, had  a total  student  body  of  over  9,000.  Appropriations  made  to 
the  area  colleges.  State  Teachers’  Colleges,  and  schools  for  special  edu- 
cation, amounted  to  $9,450,000. 
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The  Pennsylvania  State  College  admitted  12,500  students,  many 
more  than  it  could  accommodate  with  its  own  facilities.  An  arrange- 
ment with  other  institutions  whereby  3,100  freshmen  were  "farmed 
out”  among  a number  of  teacher  training  colleges  and  liberal  arts 
colleges  served  as  a temporary  expedient.  Penn  State  grieved  the  loss 
of  its  president.  Dr.  Ralph  D.  Hetzel,  who  had  headed  the  institution 
for  twenty-one  years. 

College  Expansion 

A movement  to  provide  Philadelphia  with  a city  college  capable  of 
educating  5,000  of  the  city’s  youth  was  begun  during  the  year.  A 
temporary  alternative  was  the  offer  of  Temple  University  to  educate 
a similar  number,  charging  the  city  an  average  tuition  of  $346  yearly. 

The  Wyoming  Valley  became  the  home  of  a new  institution  of 
higher  learning  with  the  granting  of  a charter  to  Wilkes  College. 
Founded  as  Bucknell  University  Junior  College  in  1933,  and  admin- 
istered by  Bucknell  University  until  1947,  it  began  an  independent 
existence  under  the  leadership  of  its  president.  Dr.  Eugene  S.  Farley. 

As  college  and  university  alumni  were  kept  fully  aware,  fund  rais- 
ing campaigns  were  undertaken  by  practically  all  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  the  course  of  the  year.  New  classroom  buildings, 
field  houses,  dormitories,  and  other  facilities  were  planned  for  con- 
struction to  ease  overcrowding.  A few  schools  based  their  appeals  on 
the  need  to  raise  salaries  of  faculty  members.  College  teachers  in 
Pennsylvania  received  an  average  annual  salary  of  $2,800  in  1947. 

A measure  of  financial  relief  was  accorded  Pennsylvania  colleges  by 
the  war  surplus  disposal  program  of  the  Federal  government.  At  very 
low  cost,  virtually  gifts  in  many  instances,  apparatus  and  equipment 
of  various  types  representing  a total  value  of  about  $20  million,  went 
to  colleges  throughout  the  State.  Assistance  from  State  grants  to 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  Commonwealth  represented  $18,592,500, 
nearly  $6V2  million  above  the  previous  appropriation. 

Evaluation  of  College  Training 

The  difficult  assignment  of  evaluating  the  quality  of  instruction 
given  to  college  youth  of  Pennsylvania  was  undertaken  by  a com- 
mittee headed  by  Dr.  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president  of  Temple  Uni- 
versity. An  appropriation  of  $50,000  for  this  purpose  was  made  by 
the  1947  Legislature.  Colleges,  meanwhile,  had  begun  an  independent 
process  of  self-appraisal  by  continuing  their  post-war  planning  com- 
mittees seeking  a "golden  mean”  among  conflicting  current  educational 
philosophies. 
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Another  study  bearing  upon  the  policies  and  methods  of  teacher 
education  and  certification  was  begun  by  the  Association  of  Liberal 
Arts  Colleges  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Pennsylvania  Cooperative  Com- 
mittee on  Teacher  Education.  Dr.  Arthur  W.  Ferguson,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  York  County,  was  named  to  head  this  joint 
study. 

Veteran  Training 

The  failure  of  the  State  to  provide  sufficient  personnel  to  supervise 
the  veteran  technical  training  program  permitted  the  appearance  of 
conditions  described  as  scandalous.  Officials  of  veterans’  organizations 
branded  some  so-called  training  schools  as  "rackets”  that  gave  little  or 
poor  training  to  veteran  students,  and  they  were  charged  with  mulcting 
the  government  in  the  form  of  tuition  fees  and  other  expenses.  A 
group  of  veteran  leaders  promised  they  would  submit  the  results  of 
their  investigations  to  Governor  Duff  and  to  the  State  and  National 
Legislatures  for  remedial  action.  The  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, responsible  for  the  examining  and  licensing  of  schools  offering 
instruction  to  veterans,  stated  that  it  did  not  have  enough  qualified 
persons  to  properly  "police”  the  program. 

Pennsylvania  Public  Service  Institute 

A little  known  agency  of  adult  instruction  was  Pennsylvania’s 
"school  without  a schoolhouse,”  officially  known  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Service  Institute.  The  Institute  was  created  in  1938  by  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  more 
intelligent  and  efficient  performance  of  duties  by  public  employes 
working  in  various  lines  of  local  government — firemen,  policemen, 
minor  judiciary,  assessors,  school  board  secretaries  and  others.  Grow- 
ing enrolment  in  its  courses  and  the  wide  adoption  of  this  method  of 
training  by  other  states  bore  witness  to  its  effectiveness. 

Summary 

How  well  does  Pennsylvania  educate  its  young  people?  Is  the  goal 
of  a sound  education  for  its  future  citizens  compelling  enough  to 
secure  the  expenditure  of  a fair  proportion  of  its  total  wealth  and 
resources  for  educational  purposes?  Comparisons  with  other  states 
made  earlier  in  this  section  provide  some  bases  for  conclusions  as  they 
relate  to  physical  facilities,  class  size,  teachers’  salaries,  and  average  ex- 
penditures per  pupil.  Admittedly  these  are  but  a few  of  the  criteria, 
and  upon  them  there  will  not  be  general  concurrence.  A similar 
division  of  opinion  may  also  be  the  response  to  the  rating  given  this 
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State’s  educational  efforts  by  an  outside  agency.  In  its  comparative 
study  of  education  in  the  48  states  it  placed  Pennsylvania  fourteenth 
in  ability  to  support  public  education,  sixteenth  in  the  actual  support 
given  to  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  thirty-fourth  in 
its  support  of  higher  education.  Another  survey  made  by  faculty  mem- 
bers of  the  Iowa  State  College  rated  Pennsylvania  thirty-second  in  edu- 
cational achievements,  and  thirty-fourth  in  support  of  higher  educa- 
tion, based  upon  effort,  efficiency,  and  results. 
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IX 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  WELFARE 


Births  and  Deaths 

Included  among  the  many  records  which  the  year  achieved  was  the 
number  of  visits  made  by  the  stork  to  the  families  of  Pennsylvania. 
Provisional  figures  for  19-47  totalled  248,38.3  births,  nearly  19,000  above 
the  previous  high  year  of  1921  when  229,452  births  were  registered,  and 
exceeding  by  over  29,000  the  219,094  births  recorded  in  1946.  On  the 
average,  680  babies  were  born  each  day  of  the  year.  Students  of  vital 
statistics  appreciated  the  significance  of  determining  whether  this 
strong  upward  turn  in  the  birth  rate  reflected  the  beginning  of  a ris- 
ing curve  that  would  continue  ascending  for  a number  of  years,  or 
whether  it  will  stand  as  a post-war  peak  year,  comparable  to  1921,  from 
which  there  will  be  a decline.  The  correct  analysis  of  the  long- 
range  trend  was  especially  important  to  those  having  the  responsibil- 
ity of  planning  for  future  needs  in  such  services  as  education,  public 
health,  hospitalization,  housing,  employment,  and  in  numerous  other 
areas  vital  to  human  welfare. 

The  death  rate  for  the  year  showed  a slight  increase  with  108,310 
deaths  compared  with  107,186  in  1946.  The  following  diseases  were 
disclosed  as  the  leading  causes  of  death  by  the  Bureau  of  Vital  Sta- 


tistics: 

Heart  disease  37,360 

Cancer  14,110 

Cerebral  hemorrhages  . 9,458 

Nephritis  6,495 

Pneumonia  3,745 

Tuberculosis  3,321 


A break-down  of  the  chief  causes  of  death  from  disease  in  Philadel- 
phia showed  that  cancer  was  responsible  for  3,785  deaths,  tuberculosis 
974,  pneumonia  912,  diabetes  710,  and  syphilis  231.  By  category,  so- 
cial diseases  were  the  most  widely  prevalent  with  9,194  cases  of  syph- 
ilis, and  8,047  cases  of  gonorrhea  reported  during  the  year.  Other  com- 
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mon  diseases  of  high  incidence  were  chicken  pox,  with  7,792  cases, 
cancer  7,043,  and  mumps  4,139. 

Mental  Hospitals 

The  depressing  picture  of  conditions  existing  in  some  of  the  State’s 
mental  institutions  shocked  Pennsylvanians  who  read  of  them  in  the 
metropolitan  newspapers.  First  hand  knowledge  was  also  gained  by  a 
committee  of  State  legislators  who  made  a tour  of  investigation.  In 
presenting  his  program  to  the  legislature.  Governor  Duff  made  the 
replacement,  expansion,  and  improvement  of  the  State’s  22  mental 
institutions,  presently  caring  for  43,000  patients,  the  first  item  of  con- 
sideration. The  legislature  appropriated  $82  million,  and  work  was 
carried  forward  on  expanding  facilities  despite  shortages  of  labor  and 
materials.  Included  in  the  program  were  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  a research  and  training  center  in  mental  health  to  be  located  in 
Philadelphia  to  serve  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  much  as  the  West- 
ern State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic  serves  the  western  area. 


Courtesy  Ccnnsylvuniti  Dc'partiiinit  of  ll'rlfnrc 

Allentown  Slate  Hospital,  Allentown 
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An  example  of  extreme  overcrowding  was  noted  at  the  Philadel- 
phia State  Hospital,  Byberry,  treating  6,000  patients,  whereas  its  nor- 
mal capacity  was  3,700  beds.  The  National  Mental  Health  Founda- 
tion reported  that  even  with  the  planned  expansion  in  operation  the 
hospital  would  still  be  inadequate,  and  it  recommended  another  mental 
institution  for  the  Philadelphia  area.  At  the  time  the  State  had  in 
progress  construction  of  a mental  hospital  at  Embreeville,  Chester 
County,  which  was  designed  to  relieve  the  overcrowding  at  Byberry. 
The  Foundation  accompanied  its  recommendation  with  a suggestion 
that  a higher  type  personnel,  better  qualified  and  decently  compen- 
sated, be  engaged  in  the  State’s  hospitals.  It  cautioned  against  losing 
sight  of  improvement  in  human  relations  because  of  engrossment  with 
physical  expansion.  In  the  latter  months  of  the  year  the  personnel  of 
the  State’s  mental  hospitals  increased  by  the  addition  of  30%  more  phy- 
sicians, 21%  more  nurses,  and  11%  more  attendants. 

General  Hospitals  and  Medical  Services 

Pennsylvania’s  172  state-aided  hospitals  were  studied  by  the  Advis- 
ory Hospital  Council  to  determine  their  needs  in  order  to  continue 
health  services  in  their  respective  communities.  For  optimum  service 
and  efficiency  the  Council  estimated  the  hospitals  needed  the  sum  of 
$250  million.  It  also  called  attention  to  a Federal  hospital  improve- 
ment law  by  which  the  State  would  be  aided  to  the  extent  of  $22,500,- 
000  from  Federal  funds,  applied  over  a period  of  five  years.  Hospitals 
and  nursing  homes  received  a total  of  over  $12,500,000  from  the  19*47 
General  Assembly. 

To  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  advances  in  medical  knowledge,  doctors 
who  practice  in  communities  distant  from  medical  schools  were  given 
the  opportunity  to  "brush  up”  by  the  establishment  of  medical  study 
centers  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Faculty  members  of  leading  medical  schools  gave  instruc- 
tion in  diagnosis  and  treatment  during  a five-week  semester  in  centers 
located  at  Harrisburg,  Allentown,  Johnstown,  Oil  City,  Wilkes-Barre 
and  Williamsport.  Physicians  attending  the  first  semester  in  November 
and  December  numbered  832,  a second  semester  was  scheduled  for  April 
and  May,  1948. 

Rheumatic  fever,  now  recognized  as  "childhood’s  greatest  enemy,” 
was  fought  by  the  establishment  of  clinics  in  Wilkes-Barre  and  West 
Chester  in  addition  to  six  clinics  previously  in  operation.  A network 
of  sixteen  clinics  will  ultimately  enable  Pennsylvania  to  attack  the 
dread  ailment  on  a broader  front.  Centers  for  the  detection  and  treat- 
ment of  cancer  were  made  possible  by  an  appropriation  of  $250,000 
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in  addition  to  a grant  to  Temple  University  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
cancer  research  institute. 

School  Nurses 

The  health  of  school  children  in  Pennsylvania  was  under  the  watch- 
ful eyes  of  650  full-time  school  nurses,  one  nurse  for  every  2,400  chil- 
dren. Only  3 of  the  State’s  67  counties  did  not  have  full-time  school 
nursing  service.  Examinations,  advice,  and  follow-up  treatment  in  the 
home  were  given  children  by  the  nurses,  all  of  whom  were  graduate, 
registered  nurses. 

Determined,  in  part,  by  the  findings  of  physical  examinations  given 
during  the  years  of  war,  an  appropriation  of  $500,000  was  made  by  the 
1947  Legislature  for  remedying  the  defects  of  children  whose  parents 
cannot  afford  necessary  treatment.  Administration  of  the  child-health 
fund  is  by  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  in  conjunction  with 
the  Departments  of  Health  and  Public  Instruction.  Though  conceded 
to  fall  far  short  of  the  need,  the  limited  resvtlts  of  the  program  will  aid 
in  determining  the  scope  of  a more  adequate  correction  of  childhood 
defects. 


Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Welfare 

W'esteru  State  Psychiatric  Institute  and  Clinic,  Pittsburgh 
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Restaurant  Sanitation 

Diners  in  Pittsburgh’s  restaurants  have  been  given  the  assurance  that 
the  food  they  eat  was  prepared  under  sanitary  conditions,  and  the  table- 
ware used  subjected  to  inspection  by  sanitary  sleuths.  A survey  made 
under  medical  auspices  disclosed  that  64%  of  the  diners  in  the  restau- 
rants of  the  "Steel  City”  were  eating  and  drinking  from  unclean  uten- 
sils. Over  the  strenuous  objections  of  hotel  and  restaurant  associations, 
who  charged  it  would  provoke  bribery  and  discrimination,  the  Pitts- 
burgh City  Council  adopted  a system  of  grading  eating  places  into  A, 
B,  or  C categories,  and  engaged  a staff  of  inspectors  to  put  the  system 
into  operation.  Other  communities  were  reported  watching  the  experi- 
ment with  interest,  and  the  State  Health  Department  made  available  a 
motor  laboratory  for  the  first  time  to  conduct  bacteria  counts  on  uten- 
sils used  in  public  eating  and  drinking  establishments. 

Industrial  Health  Research 

Aware  that  the  future  of  the  city  rests  largely  upon  the  health  of  its 
working  population,  far-sighted  leaders  in  Pittsburgh  broached  a plan 
to  the  City  Council  for  the  founding  of  a school  of  industrial  medicine. 
Noting  the  paucity  of  facilities  for  medical  research  in  industry,  advo- 
cates of  the  plan  suggested  that  the  proposed  school  be  organized  as 
a part  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  that  it  engage  in  research, 
education,  and  clinical  study  pertaining  to  industrial  and  community 
health  in  the  greater  Pittsburgh  area. 

Public  Assistance 

In  a year  of  apparent  prosperity  for  most  of  the  citizens  of  the  State 
there  were  300,000  of  its  inhabitants,  4%  more  than  in  1946,  who 
found  it  necessary  to  accept  State  aid  of  one  type  or  another.  Out  of 
140,000  new  applicants  seeking  help  61,000  were  rejected  as  ineligible. 
The  larger  number,  48%,  of  those  receiving  aid  were  dependent  chil- 
dren and  their  parents;  32%  were  elderly  persons  receiving  old-age 
assistance,  and  5%  were  blind  persons  receiving  pensions.  Another 
15%  were  elderly  persons  ineligible  for  old-age  assistance  but  in  need 
of  aid  due  to  ill  health  or  unemployment.  To  these  persons  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Assistance  gave  a total  of  $90,234,000  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  The  per  capita  cost  of  public  assistance  in  Pennsylvania 
averaged  $8.59,  lower  than  the  national  average  by  $1.11,  and  also  less 
than  the  per  capita  average  of  six  other  comparable  states.  Recogniz- 
ing an  increasing  responsibility  of  assistance  to  Pennsylvania’s  needy, 
the  1947  Legislature  appropriated  $135,890,000  for  such  purposes  to 
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cover  the  two-year  period  1947-1949.  This  amount  was  $24  million 
higher  than  the  previous  biennium  appropriation. 

The  relief  load  began  to  mount  in  the  closing  months  of  the  year 
due  to  such  causes  as  temporary  unemployment,  failure  of  some  indus- 
tries in  certain  regions  to  expand,  and  increased  living  costs  and  needs 
during  the  winter  season.  The  distribution  of  public  assistance  by 
counties  showed  little  variation  from  1946.  It  was  lightest  in  the  coun- 
ties bordering  on  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh  and  in  a few  northwest- 
ern counties,  and  heaviest  in  the  coal-mining  communities.  The  State’s 
two  most  densely  populated  counties  reflected  opposite  trends;  Phila- 
delphia County  showed  a 7.6%  increase  in  public  dependency  while 
Allegheny  County  had  a 5.7%  decrease.  A 31.1%  increase  occurred  in 
Clinton  County,  the  most  pronounced  rise  in  all  the  State. 

A study  of  costs  of  the  bare  essentials  of  living  disclosed  that  the 
maximum  allowances  made  to  the  various  categories  of  recipients  of 
assistance  were  inadequate  for  maintaining  minimum  living  standards. 
For  instance,  an  adult  male  living  alone  received  aid  of  $48  monthly 
for  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  incidentals,  but  these  essentials  actually 
cost  $54.  To  a mother  with  a young  daughter  the  State  allowed  $73 
monthly  but  her  expenses  amounted  to  $82.  A mother  with  three  chil- 
dren was  granted  $114,  but  her  monthly  expenses  were  $134.  A large 
family  of  eight  persons  received  $173  to  satisfy  a budget  of  $203.  As 
a result  of  this  study  of  the  costs  of  basic  living  items,  an  announce- 
ment was  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  that  relief 
grants  beginning  in  1948  would  be  increased  to  meet  the  spiraling 
prices  of  all  essential  goods.  The  maximum  yearly  income  from  other 
sources  permissible  to  a blind  person  under  which  he  can  receive  State 
assistance  was  raised  from  $1,200  to  $1,596.  The  extra  allowances,  ac- 
companied by  a tighter  policy  of  eliminating  the  undeserving,  will 
cost  the  State  an  additional  $750,000  monthly. 

Assistance  of  another  type,  about  which  there  is  little  public  knowl- 
edge, is  the  work  done  by  the  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation  and  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  on  behalf  of  disabled  and  sightless  persons. 
Their  teaching  and  training  services  were  utilized  by  30,000  persons 
in  the  course  of  the  year.  For  the  education  of  deaf  and  blind  persons 
the  General  Assembly  approved  an  appropriation  of  $2,500,000. 
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X 


LIQUOR  CONTROL 


Criticism  of  Monopoly 

The  State  monopoly  of  the  S250  million  yearly  liquor  business  pro- 
vided a full  quota  of  headaches  for  those  charged  with  its  administra- 
tion. A series  of  newspaper  articles  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette  criticized  the  Liquor  Control  Board  for  dissension  among  its 
members,  for  the  shortage  of  top-ranking  personnel,  for  repeated 
clashes  with  the  Auditor  General’s  Department,  and  for  the  seedy  ap- 
pearance of  its  stores  and  its  underpaid  clerks.  Faulty  buying  policies, 
the  newspaper  charged,  had  led  to  an  accumulation  of  cheap,  non- 
salable  liquors. 

Regulation 

In  the  course  of  policing  the  20,809  licensed  establishments  dispens- 
ing liquor  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Board  cited  one  in  every  twenty  for 
violation  of  the  liquor  laws.  This  resulted  in  84  licenses  being  re- 
voked and  811  suspended;  in  the  previous  year  44  licenses  were  re- 
voked and  821  suspended.  The  enforcement  practice  of  "compromise” 
— the  Liquor  Board  accepting  $10  daily  from  the  violator  in  lieu  of  sus- 
pension— was  denounced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Alcoholic  Beverage  Study 
Incorporated,  as  legalizing  violations,  and  as  beneficial  to  the  larger 
liquor  establishments.  This  body  also  declared  its  opposition,  how- 
ever, to  moves  designed  to  transfer  licensing  powers  from  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  to  the  local  courts.  Philadelphia,  under  the  liquor  law 
quota  of  one  license  for  each  1,000  persons,  should  have  a maximum 
of  about  2,000  liquor  dispensers,  but  by  actual  count  in  1947  it  had 
2,509  licensed  establishments.  This  condition  would  be  aggravated 
rather  than  improved  by  a change  in  licensing  authority. 

Alcoholism 

The  costs  of  excessive  alcoholism  to  the  State  was  the  subject  of  a 
study  by  a legislative  committee  on  alcoholism.  It  found  that  the 
274,000  confirmed  alcoholics  in  Pennsylvania  cost  an  estimated  $53 
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million.  Excessive  drinking  caused  a loss  of  $31  million  in  absentee- 
ism and  unemployment,  $14  million  in  crime,  $6  million  in  accidents, 
and  $2  million  in  jail  maintenance.  To  curb  further  human  and  finan- 
cial waste  the  Pennsylvania  Alcoholic  Beverage  Study  recommended 
that  $500,000  of  liquor  store  profits  be  used  to  expand  institutional 
facilities  for  the  care  and  rehabilitation  of  alcoholics.  An  inescapable 
conclusion  to  the  recommendations  of  the  study  is  that  Pennsylvania 
provides  ample  field  for  the  labors  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  like 
organizations.  Pennsylvanians  drink  more  beer  on  the  average  than 
the  inhabitants  of  any  other  state.  Figures  compiled  by  the  United 
States  Brewers  Foundation  credited  Pennsylvanians  with  an  annual 
per  capita  consumption  of  33  gallons,  2 gallons  in  excess  of  a barrel. 
The  closest  challenger  to  this  "frothy”  distinction  was  Wisconsin  with 
an  average  consumption  of  29  gallons.  The  national  average  was  I8V2 
gallons. 

Sales  and  Profits 

Advocates  of  temperance  found  cheer,  however,  in  the  1947  financial 
statement  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board.  From  total  dollar  sales  of 
$208,390,184  the  Board’s  net  revenue  amounted  to  $61,684,183.  When 
compared  with  the  total  dollar  sales  of  $234,300,832  during  1946,  it 
showed  an  estimated  decline  in  liquor  consumption  of  approximately 
11%.  With  the  exception  of  Montgomery  and  Monroe  counties,  all 
counties  of  the  State  registered  decreases  in  liquor  sales,  with  the  heav- 
iest percentage  decrease  in  Elk  County.  The  loss  of  revenue  to  the 
State  from  fewer  sales  was  offset  to  some  extent  by  the  end  of  whiskey 
rationing,  in  effect  since  1943,  and  the  higher  prices  obtained  for  whis- 
kies and  wines. 
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XI 


CRIME  AND  THE  COURTS 


The  Crime  Rate 

Reports  on  crime  from  206  communities  within  the  State  marked 
the  year  1947  as  one  of  waning  criminal  activities.  The  number  of 
crimes  known  to  the  police  was  39,283,  a decrease  of  9%  below  the 
1946  total  of  crimes  that  reached  43,234.  The  crime  rate  throughout 
the  Middle  Atlantic  area  fell  13.5%.  A report  of  the  criminal  pattern 
of  the  Nation  awarded  Pennsylvania  the  distinction  of  having  fewest 
thieves  per  100,000  persons;  Pennsylvania  had  326  whereas  the  na- 
tional average  was  929.  Thefts  of  automobiles  also  fell  off  from  8,4 14 
to  6,342  within  the  State,  but  a serious  crime  occurred  every  13  min- 
utes, and  a robbery  was  committed  every  37  minutes. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  showed  a 
downward  trend  of  crime  in  Philadelphia.  Crimes  of  a serious  nature 
numbered  10,647  as  against  11,917  in  1946.  This  was  a tapering  off 
of  the  criminal  rate  which  had  been  climbing  steadily  each  year  since 
1943.  In  only  the  two  categories  of  larceny  and  assault  were  increases 
reported.  The  number  of  murders  dropped  from  152  to  118,  robber- 
ies from  1,002  to  893,  burglaries  from  4,542  to  4,060,  and  automobile 
thefts  from  2,546  to  1,802.  The  crime  record  for  urban  areas  through- 
out the  country  declined  5.1%.  Nationally,  the  categories  of  aggra- 
vated assault  and  rape  were  the  only  ones  of  greater  frequency. 

Parole  System 

The  number  of  crimes  committed  by  parolees  from  the  penal  institu- 
tions of  the  State  brought  a request  for  the  revision  of  the  existing 
parole  system.  Senator  Jerome  Jaspan  of  Philadelphia  asked  that  a 
centralized  parole  system  be  created  to  replace  the  Board  of  Pardons, 
the  Board  of  Parole,  and  parole  authority  exercised  by  county  court 
judges.  Specific  recommendations  to  deter  parolees  from  repeating 
offenses  included  the  following: 
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Courtesy  Pennsylvania  Deportment  of  Ji'elfare 
Articles  Diacle  by  prisoners  in  the  Prison  hidnstries  program  of  rehabilitation 


1.  Closer  supervision  of  parolees  by  qualified  persons. 

2.  Divorce  parole  officers  from  politics. 

3.  Increase  the  penalties  for  convictions  on  crimes  of 
violence. 

Yearly,  about  3,000  inmates  are  paroled  or  released  from  State  prisons 
in  Pennsylvania. 

With  a view  to  rehabilitating  members  of  its  prison  population  by 
making  them  useful  and  self-supporting,  Pennsylvania’s  Prison  Indus- 
tries program  has  for  a number  of  years  furnished  prisoners  with  train- 
ing in  a number  of  trades.  The  products  grown,  processed,  or  manu- 
factured by  prisoners,  are  sold  to  other  State  institutions  at  a little 
above  cost,  sufficient  to  make  the  training  program  self-supporting  and 
to  allow  for  limited  expansion.  The  year  1947  was  the  best  on  record 
for  Prison  Industries  program  when  it  gave  training  to  the  largest 
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number  of  prisoners,  exceeded  its  previous  sales  record,  and  earned 
profits  of  over  a quarter  million  dollars. 

Juvenile  Delinquency 

The  State  joined  forces  with  numerous  institutional  and  religious 
bodies  in  combating  juvenile  delinquency.  A special  legislative  sub- 
committee of  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission  was  created  to 
investigate  the  causes  and  to  determine  the  most  effective  means  of 
curbing  delinquency.  In  charting  its  work  the  committee  planned  to 
study  juvenile  court  procedures,  community  recreational  facilities,  co- 
ordination of  home  and  school  relations,  the  liquor  traffic,  and  eco- 
nomic factors  influencing  the  conduct  of  the  younger  citizens  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Lawyers’  Closed  Shop 

The  requirements  of  county  bar  associations  regulating  the  ad- 
mission of  lawyers  to  practice  in  county  courts  of  Pennsylvania  were 
subject  to  critical  scrutiny.  Senator  John  M.  Walker  headed  a legisla- 
tive subcommittee  that  denounced  the  perpetuation  of  the  "closed 
shop”  by  the  five-year  residence  required  before  permission  is  given  to 
practice.  The  committee  held  this  to  be  unduly  restrictive,  and  it 
announced  that  if  local  bar  associations  failed  to  relax  such  measures 
changes  would  be  sought  through  legislative  action.  The  right  of  a 
lawyer  to  practice  before  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  while  at 
the  same  time  excluded  from  the  courts  of  certain  counties,  was  deemed 
a strange  inconsistency. 

In  defense  of  the  prevailing  system  of  local  regulation.  Judge  E.  L. 
van  Roden  predicted  that  changes  in  existing  codes  would  lead  to  in- 
efficiency, poor  service  to  clients,  a monopoly  of  profitable  legal  busi- 
ness by  large-city  lawyers,  and  a decline  in  the  integrity  of  the  bar  in 
smaller  counties.  This  attitude  was  strongest  and  most  vocal  in  coun- 
ties bordering  upon  Philadelphia.  Disputants  on  both  sides  of  the 
issue  agreed,  however,  that  a lawyer  should  be  required  to  maintain 
his  principal  office  in  the  county  where  he  expected  to  practice.  At 
the  root  of  the  matter  appeared  a determination  to  prevent  the  adop- 
tion and  spread  of  the  "chain  store”  technique  of  organization  within 
the  legal  profession. 

The  judiciary 

Members  of  the  Pennsylvania  judiciary  were  granted  a salary  increase 
of  approximately  20%  at  the  same  time  a 10%  raise  was  given  other 
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State  employes.  This  was  the  hrst  increase  received  by  the  judges  since 

1929. 

The  appointment  of  Herbert  E.  Millen  by  Governor  Duff  to  the 
Municipal  Court  of  Philadelphia  marked  the  first  time  a Negro  has 
been  accorded  membership  in  the  Pennsylvania  judiciary. 
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XII 


CIVIC  PROBLEMS 


Smoke  Control 

Resolved  to  rid  itself  of  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the  dirtiest 
city  in  the  United  States,  Pittsburgh  adopted  a smoke-control  law  after 
many  years  of  agitation  and  spirited  opposition.  To  assure  the  city  a 
clearer  sky — and  cleaner  washlines — a corps  of  thirteen  inspectors 
went  to  work  checking  the  smoke  output  of  industrial  and  commer- 
cial plants,  railroad  yards,  and  private  homes.  Where  quantities  of 
high  volatile,  smoky  fuel  were  on  hand  the  inspectors  gave  instruc- 
tions for  burning  with  a minimum  of  smoke;  leniency  was  the  policy 
until  existing  supplies  were  consumed.  For  future  use  low  volatile 
fuel  such  as  anthracite,  coke,  and  briquets,  or  installation  of  smokeless 
types  of  furnaces,  were  recommended.  The  impossibility  of  convert- 
ing Pittsburgh  into  a smokeless  oasis  when  surrounded  by  communities 
without  such  regulations  was  patently  obvious,  so  plans  w'ere  being 
made  by  the  Allegheny  County  authorities  to  put  smoke  control  on  a 
county-wide  basis  sometime  during  1948. 

The  smoke  nuisance  also  confronted  Philadelphia.  A survey  by 
smoke-control  engineers  in  the  fall  of  the  year  was  followed  by  an 
appeal  of  the  city  administration  asking  Philadelphia  industries  to 
voluntarily  reduce  their  smoke  output.  A precedent-conscious  individ- 
ual examined  old  city  ordinances  and  found  that  an  anti-smoke  ordi- 
nance that  had  never  been  repealed  had  been  adopted  as  far  back  as 
1904,  but  it  was  ineffective  because  of  failure  to  enforce  it,  and  because 
it  did  not  apply  between  the  hours  of  4 to  7 A.  M. — the  "firing  up” 
period  for  most  industries.  It  was  proposed  that  if  voluntary  action 
failed  to  correct  the  nuisance,  the  ordinance  be  re-written  with  "teeth.” 
Mayor  Bernard  Samuel  asked  the  City  Council  to  create  a Division  of 
Air  Pollution  Control. 

Among  the  chief  offenders  responsible  for  smoke  and  noxious  odors 
passing  into  the  air  were  the  municipal  dumping  grounds  and  in- 
cinerators, and  refineries,  distilleries,  and  railroads.  An  amusing  foot- 
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note  with  international  complications  was  injected  into  the  matter 
when  British  naval  officers  were  ordered  to  wear  a minimum  of  "brass” 
while  subjected  to  the  sulphurous  air  of  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

City  Planning 

A portion  of  Pittsburgh’s  physiognomy  will  be  transformed  from 
seventy  acres  of  blight  and  decay  into  a modern  civic  center  when  the 
proposals  of  the  Pittsburgh  Regional  Planning  Association  materialize. 
In  the  blueprint  of  the  Pittsburgh  Center”  submitted  to  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce,  specifications  called  for  an  auditorium 
seating  15,000  persons,  an  arena  with  a capacity  of  18,000,  apartment 
dwellings  to  accommodate  2,0(X)  families,  off-street  parking  for  4,000 
cars,  roads  linking  cross-town  traffic  lanes,  and  possibly  a hotel.  De- 
scribed as  a "community  department  store”  wherein  cultural,  recrea- 
tional, and  educational  facilities  would  be  in  close  proximity,  the 
"Center  ” was  visualized  as  occupying  the  lower  Hill  District  adjacent 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  and  bordering  upon  the  Point  Park  and 
Triangle  re-development  projects. 

Coincident  with  Pittsburgh’s  announcement  of  civic  improvements 
a "Better  Philadelphia  Exhibition”  was  staged  in  Gimbel  Brothers  De- 
partment Store,  Philadelphia,  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  November 
municipal  elections.  The  city  of  the  future  was  presented  as  a health- 
ier, more  attractive  place  in  which  to  live  and  work.  The  many  advan- 
tages that  industries  enjoyed  by  locating  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity 
were  emphasized.  Over  3,000  visitors  attending  the  Exhibition  ex- 
pressed a spirit  of  civic  interest  by  suggesting  improvements  in  hous- 
ing, schools,  traffic  control,  streets,  transportation,  and  recreational 
facilities. 

One  of  the  more  pressing  problems  confronting  civic  officials  was 
that  of  automobile  parking.  Despite  the  efforts  of  private  interests  to 
furnish  enlarged  parking  space,  and  because  of  the  malpractices  of 
other  parking-lot  owners,  parking  in  downtown  areas  remained  emi- 
nently unsatisfactory.  Cognizance  of  this  was  made  by  the  State  when 
it  sanctioned  the  creation  of  the  Pittsburgh  Parking  Authority  to 
provide  off-the-street  parking  facilities.  It  also  authorized  Philadel- 
phia to  establish  a series  of  underground  and  surface  parking  lots  and 
garages  to  relieve  congestion. 

Population  Changes 

The  two  largest  cities  of  the  State  were  included  in  a study  of  popu- 
lation changes  in  cities  of  over  100,000  population  between  1930  and 
1940.  The  findings  of  Tax  Institute  Incorporated,  published  in  "The 
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Disintegration  of  the  American  City,”  stated  that  nearly  a third  of  all 
the  first  class  cities  in  the  nation  experienced  a shrinkage  in  popula- 
tion due  to  migration  of  city  dwellers  to  the  suburbs.  As  as  conse- 
quence municipal  income  from  various  types  of  taxes  and  revenue  had 
declined,  but,  it  was  pointed  out,  suburban  dwellers  continued  to  uti- 
lize freely  many  metropolitan  facilities.  The  report  placed  Philadel- 
phia in  the  category  of  cities  affected  in  this  manner,  but  it  noted  an 
increase  of  population  in  Pittsburgh. 

Pittsburgh,  chosen  to  epitomize  the  twentieth-century  urban,  indus- 
trial American  community,  was  made  the  case  study  in  a searching  eval- 
uation of  modern  city  life  by  the  editors  of  fortune  magazine.  What 
was  happening  in  the  "Steel  City”  they  regarded  as  a "test  of  indus- 
trialism everywhere  to  renew  itself,  to  rebuild  upon  the  gritty  ruins  of 
the  past  a society  more  equitable,  more  spacious  in  the  human  scale.” 
The  aims  and  the  accomplishments  to  date  of  the  Allegheny  Confer- 
ence Community  Development  were  highly  commended  as  examples 
of  the  city’s  intelligent  coping  with  "all  the  accumulating  ills  of  aging 
urban  areas  everywhere.” — smoke,  pollution,  flood,  housing,  blight, 
traflSc,  and  industrial  problems.  Pittsburgh,  the  editors  of  fortune 
concluded,  was  worth  saving. 
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XIII 


GOVERNMENT  AND  POLITICS 


The  Governor  and  His  Cabinet 


An  unique  occurrence  in  the  gubernatorial  history  of  Pennsylvania 
ushered  in  the  year  when  three  governors  succeeded  one  another  within 
a period  of  three  weeks.  Elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Governor  Edward  Martin  resigned  the  governor’s  chair  on  January  2, 
1947,  and  was  followed  by  Lieutenant-Governor  John  C.  Bell  who 
headed  an  interim  administration  until  Governor-elect  James  H.  Duff, 
of  Carnegie,  was  inaugurated  as  Pennsylvania’s  thirty-fourth  governor 
on  January  21.  In  the  November,  1946  election,  Mr.  Duff,  then  State 
Attorney  General,  was  elected  Governor  by  a majority  of  nearly 
600,000  votes.  Daniel  B.  Strickler  of  Lancaster  was  chosen  Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

In  naming  his  Cabinet,  Governor  Duff  reappointed  ten  members  of 
former  Governor  Martin’s  administration,  and  made  nine  new  appoint- 
ments. The  incumbents  from  the  Martin  regime  are  marked  by  an 
asterisk  in  the  following  list  of  cabinet  officials: 


Hon.  Daniel  B.  Strickler^ 

*Hon.  Charles  M.  Morrison 
Hon.  Thomas  McK.  Chidsey 
Hon.  William  S.  Livengood,  Jr.^ 
*Hon.  Francis  B.  Haas 
Hon.  Frank  A.  Weber 
Hon.  James  F.  Malone,  Jr. 

Hon.  D.  Emmert  Brumbaugh 
*Hon.  Miles  Horst 
*Hon.  Chester  M.  Woolworth 
Hon.  M.  F.  Draemel 
*Hon.  Richard  Maize 
*Hon.  Ray  F.  Smock 
Hon.  Norris  W.  Vaux 
*Hon.  C.  M.  Wilhelm 
*Hon.  William  H.  Chesnut 
Hon.  Charlie  R.  Barber 
*Hon.  David  W.  Harris" 

Hon.  Frank  A.  Robbins,  Jr. 

Hon.  Orus  J.  Matthews 
Hon.  David  R.  Perry 
*Hon.  Edward  B.  Logan 


. Lieutenant  Governor 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
Attorney  General 
Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
Adjutant  General 
Insurance  Commissioner 
Secretary  of  Banking 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Secretary  of  Property  and  Supplies 
Secretary  of  Forests  and  Waters 
Secretary  of  Mines 
Secretary  of  Highways 
. Secretary  of  Health 
. Commissioner,  Penna.  State  Police 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry 
Secretary  of  Welfare 
Secretary  of  Revenue 
Secretary  of  Public  Assistance 
Secretary  of  Commerce 
Secretary  to  the  Governor 
Budget  Secretary' 


^ Elected  officials,  Governor  Duff’s  running-mates  in  the  1946  election. 

■ Resigned  March  16,  1948;  Hon.  Otto  F.  Messner  was  named  Acting  Secretary 
of  Revenue. 
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The  Legislative  Program 

In  a non-partisan  address  of  2,800  words  marked  by  simplicity  and 
directness,  Governor  Duff  outlined  proposals  to  be  submitted  to  the 
1947  General  Assembly.  Slated  for  early  consideration  were  improve- 
ment of  mental  hospitals,  public  health,  conservation,  education,  high- 
way construction,  and  aid  to  veterans.  A biennial  budget  of  $935,000,- 
000,  the  largest  in  the  State’s  history,  was  adopted  by  the  legislature  to 
make  the  Governor’s  proposals  and  other  State  services  effective. 

In  its  session  the  General  Assembly  enacted  a total  of  663  bills  into 
law.  Those  of  wider  import  related  to  State  and  local  taxation,  the 
outlawing  of  strikes  by  utility  and  public  employes,  the  split-income 
tax,  or  community  property  law,  granting  insurance  companies  the 
right  to  invest  assets  in  housing  and  other  types  of  construction,  and  the 
closer  regulation  of  automobile  finance  companies.  A proposed  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Constitution  limiting  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  two  full  terms,  or  not  more  than  ten  years  in  office,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  legislature.  Pennsylvania  was  the  eighteenth  state  to  ap- 
prove this  proposal. 

The  major  laws  as  noted  above  met  with  wide  public  approbation. 
Measures  on  which  the  General  Assembly  failed  to  take  action  for 
various  reasons  included: 

1.  A fair  employment  practices  act. 

2.  Eliminating  unethical  and  extortionate  practices  in  the 
sale  of  new  cars. 

3.  Passage  of  a rent  control  law  to  become  effective  when 
Federal  rent  controls  are  ended. 

4.  State  assistance  to  furnish  adequate  housing  facilities. 

5.  Reapportionment  of  the  State’s  legislative  districts  to 
provide  more  equitable  representation  in  the  General 
Assembly. 

Before  adjourning  the  General  Assembly  directed  its  fact-finding 
agency,  the  Joint  State  Government  Commission,  to  make  a number 
of  studies  and  submit  its  findings  to  the  Governor  and  the  1949  Legis- 
lature. Among  the  subjects  on  which  the  legislators  requested  infor- 
mation and  recommendations  were:  mental  health  laws,  penal  laws, 
labor  laws,  and  tax  laws;  highway  financing,  motor  vehicle  regula- 
tions, unemployment  compensation,  and  child  welfare;  post-high 
school  needs  in  education,  library  services,  historical  buildings  and  sites, 
problems  of  juvenile  delinquency,  and  the  reasons  for  the  exodus  of 
industry  from  Pennsylvania. 
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Governor  Dujj’s  First  Year 

In  a radio  broadcast  delivered  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  on  the 
anniversary  of  his  first  year  in  office,  Governor  Duff  reviewed  the 
achievements  of  his  administration  for  1947.  The  Governor  did  not 
offer  a detailed  summary  but  dwelt  chiefly  upon  the  subjects  he  had 
spoken  of  in  his  inaugural  address  that  required  first  consideration. 

Special  emphasis  was  given  to  the  progress  made  in  expanding  and 
rehabilitating  the  State’s  mental  hospitals,  and  for  which  the  Legisla- 
ture had  appropriated  $82  million.  Under  construction  were  build- 
ings valued  at  approximately  $10  million  for  the  mentally  ill;  an  addi- 
tional $48V2  million  had  been  allocated  for  new  projects  and  turned 
over  to  the  architects  and  engineers.  The  fight  to  cure  the  physical 
ailments  of  childhood  had  been  furthered  by  health  and  dental  exam- 
inations of  over  800,000  children  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Examining  physicians  found  that  seven  out  of 
ten  children  suffered  from  some  ailment  needing  correction.  Twelve 
heart  clinics  to  treat  children  suffering  from  rheumatic  heart  disease 
had  been  established  by  the  State,  and  mass  X-ray  chest  examinations 
had  been  made  to  detect  tuberculosis. 

Ridding  Pennsylvania’s  waterways  of  pollution  had  begun  with  the 
State  setting  the  pattern  when  it  installed  sewage  disposal  plants  in  all 
its  institutions.  Action  had  been  taken  to  compel  industries  and  com- 
munities to  end  their  long-established  practices  of  dumping  wastes  into 
streams  and  rivers;  mines  had  been  sealed  to  prevent  drainage  of  poi- 
sons into  streams,  and  at  many  mines  desilting  basins  had  been  con- 
structed. The  Governor  stated  that  the  Schuylkill  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, upon  which  one-third  of  the  State’s  population  depends  for  in- 
dustrial and  domestic  water  supplies,  would  be  the  first  area  to  be 
cleaned  of  silt  and  culm  by  State-Federal  cooperation.  Related  to 
the  clean  streams  program  were  the  establishment  of  the  State-Federal 
flood  warning  service  on  the  Susquehanna  River,  a service  to  be  ex- 
tended to  the  Allegheny  and  Monongahela  Rivers,  the  stocking  of 
streams  with  greater  varieties  of  fish,  and  the  expansion  of  forest  con- 
servation. 

Governor  Duff  called  attention  to  the  State’s  leading  position  in 
highway  improvement  and  construction.  A well-balanced  program 
including  work  on  primary,  secondary,  and  farm-to-market  roads  had 
resulted  in  1,800  miles  of  road  being  constructed  or  improved.  This 
was  10%  of  all  highway  work  done  in  the  United  States  during  1947, 
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and  it  represented  part  of  Pennsylvania’s  overall  highway  improve- 
ment program  totalling  $136  million. 

For  education  the  General  Assembly  had  appropriated  $239  million, 
the  largest  grant  for  school  purposes  in  the  history  of  the  State.  Sub- 
sidies to  school  districts  had  made  possible  an  annual  average  salary  of 
$2,500  for  members  of  teaching  and  supervisory  staffs  in  the  public 
schools.  A large  percentage  of  the  many  millions  required  to  attain 
educational  objectives  had  been  raised  by  a series  of  luxury  taxes. 
Local  governments  had  also  been  made  more  self-sustaining  by  the 
broad  grant  of  taxing  powers  conferred  by  the  General  Assembly,  a 
measure  labeled  by  Governor  Duff  as  "the  most  important  home  rule 
act  ever  adopted  in  the  Commonwealth.” 

Elections 

The  death  of  Charles  L.  Gerlach,  Republican  congressman  from  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  comprising  Bucks  and  Lehigh  counties, 
necessitated  a special  election  that  attracted  national  attention.  The 
candidates  were  Franklin  LI.  Lichtenwalter,  Republican,  Speaker  of  the 
Pennsylvania  House  of  Representatives,  and  Phil  H.  Storch,  Democrat, 
Allentown  newspaperman.  The  CIO  Political  Action  Committee  sup- 
ported the  Democratic  aspirant  and  helped  him  wage  a vigorous  cam- 
paign with  the  Republican-sponsored  Taft-Hartley  labor  law  as  the 
main  object  of  attack.  Lichtenwalter  charged  the  CIO-PAC  with  povir- 
ing  money  and  workers  into  a purely  local  contest,  motivated  by  the 
desire  to  elect  congressmen  who  would  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  The  outcome  of  the  election  was  watched  closely  as  symp- 
tomatic of  public  opinion  toward  the  labor  law  and  also  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  political  effectiveness  of  the  CIO.  Lichtenwalter  won  the 
election  by  16,000  votes,  polled  chiefly  in  the  rural  areas,  but  he  also 
carried  the  industrial  center  of  the  district,  Allentown,  by  600  votes. 
Herbert  P.  Sorg  of  Elk  County  succeeded  Lichtenwalter  as  Speaker 
of  the  House  upon  the  latter’s  resignation  to  enter  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives. 

Philadelphia  witnessed  a vigorous  and  colorful  one-man  mayoralty 
campaign  conducted  by  Richardson  Dilworth,  lawyer,  and  Democrat. 
Dilworth  charged  Republican  Mayor  Bernard  Samuel,  seeking  re-elec- 
tion, Sheriff  Austin  A.  Meehan,  and  city  and  county  administrations, 
with  incompetence,  graft,  and  corruption.  Nearly  74%  of  Philadel- 
phia’s registered  voters,  the  largest  turnout  since  the  municipal  elec- 
tions of  1935,  went  to  the  polls  and  re-elected  Mayor  Samuel  by  a 
majority  of  92,000  votes.  An  entire  Republican  city  council  was  also 
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returned.  Dilworth  received  320,000  votes,  a showing  interpreted  by 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  as  a protest  vote  against  the  incumbent 
regime.  The  paper  cautioned  its  fellow  Republicans  to  guard  against 
apathy  in  victory.  Subsequently  the  Inquirer  opened  its  columns  to 
the  defeated  candidate  for  a series  of  articles  offering  many  recom- 
mendations vital  to  civic  improvement.  Philadelphia  Republican  lead- 
ers expressed  confidence  that  their  victory  and  the  Bucks-Lehigh  vic- 
tory augured  success  for  the  party  in  the  1948  presidential  election. 

In  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County  the  Democrats  remained  in 
power.  An  entire  slate  of  Democratic  judges  was  chosen,  and  County 
Commissioners  John  J.  Kane  and  George  Rankin  were  elected  for  a 
fourth  term.  Allegheny  County  thus  remained  the  one  undisputed 
major  stronghold  of  the  minority  party  in  the  State. 

A few  changes  in  election  procedure  were  approved  by  the  General 
Assembly,  the  first  of  which  restored  primary  elections  in  odd  years  to 
the  second  Tuesday  in  September.  During  the  war  years  primaries  had 
been  held  in  the  spring  to  allow  more  time  for  absentee  voting  by 
men  and  women  in  the  armed  forces.  A second  minor  change  in  the 
election  code  gave  priority  on  the  ballot  to  the  party  that  had  won  the 
preceding  gubernatorial  election  rather  than  the  party  victor  of  the 
presidential  election. 

Party  Expenditures 

The  requirement  that  political  parties  make  public  an  account  of 
their  expenditures  had  the  Republican  State  Committee  reporting  hav- 
ing spent  $88,110  between  November,  1946,  and  November,  1947.  The 
Republican  Finance  Committee,  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia, 
spent  $96,801  during  the  year,  much  of  it  going  to  workers  in  the  city’s 
52  wards  during  the  November  municipal  elections.  The  Democratic 
State  Committee  spent  $13,401,  and  the  Allegheny  County  Democratic 
Committee  spent  $152,852  in  the  fall  elections. 

Subversive  Activities 

Communism  in  Pennsylvania  was  assailed  by  Governor  Duff  for  its 
abuse  of  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  assembly,  an  abuse  which 
in  his  opinion  warranted  the  denial  of  those  rights  to  the  Communist 
Party  in  America.  Meeting  in  its  twenty-fifth  annual  convention,  the 
Pennsylvania  Council  of  Republican  Women  also  demanded  that  public 
school  teachers  affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party,  or  having  "red” 
leanings,  be  removed  from  their  positions.  A minority  of  the  women 
counselled  against  too  hasty  judgment  wherein  true  liberalism  might 
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be  misconstrued  as  Communism,  with  consequent  injustice  to  innocent 
persons. 

A series  of  articles  appearing  in  the  Pittsburgh  Press  disclosed  that 
Communist  organizers  were  seeking  to  indoctrinate  Slavic  groups  in 
this  State  with  a favorable  attitude  toward  their  principles.  The  west- 
ern Pennsylvania  branch  of  the  American  Slavic  Congress  and  its 
publication,  The  Slavic  American,  were  said  to  be  active  agencies  in 
presenting  a glowing  picture  of  Communism  to  Pennsylvanians  of 
Slavic  descent.  Slovak-language  newspapers  printed  in  Pittsburgh  were 
identified  as  pro-Communist  because  of  the  similarity  of  their  editorials 
with  those  appearing  in  the  Daily  Worker,  official  organ  of  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

A public  meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pennsylvania  branch 
of  the  Progressive  Citizens  of  America  in  Independence  Square,  Phila- 
delphia, occasioned  a near-riot  when  a booing,  heckling  mob  led  by 
veterans  prevented  the  speakers  from  being  heard.  The  assembly  had 
been  called  to  protest  the  investigation  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  into  alleged  Communism  in  Hollywood. 

In  a list  of  subversive  groups  in  the  United  States  compiled  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice,  there  appeared  several  Pennsyl- 
vania organizations  with  an  approximate  membership  of  40,000. 

An  investigation  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  revealed  no  apparent  viola- 
tions of  any  Pennsylvania  laws,  but  the  Klan  was  warned  against  com- 
mitting acts  characteristic  of  its  affiliates  in  the  southern  states.  A 
movement  to  have  the  Klan  outlawed  in  Pennsylvania  by  legislative 
action  failed  of  adoption. 

The  Freedom  Train 

Americans  were  made  more  aware  of  their  heritage  of  freedom  by 
the  nation-wide  tour  of  the  Freedom  Train  which  very  appropriately 
was  dedicated  in  Philadelphia,  the  birthplace  of  American  liberty. 
Specially  designed  cars  were  built  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Com- 
pany for  the  display  of  America’s  great  historic  documents,  two  of 
which  were  of  Pennsylvania  origin;  William  Penn’s  Charter  of  Privi- 
leges of  1701,  and  Pennsylvania’s  ratification  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, 1787.  Pennsylvanians  who  had  much  to  do  with  the  tour  of  the 
Freedom  Train  and  its  educational  mission  were  Dr.  Frank  Monaghan, 
Fayette  County  native,  and  Dr.  S.  K.  Stevens,  State  Historian. 

At  all  stops  in  Pennsylvania  its  stay  was  too  brief  to  allow  the  ad- 
mission of  throngs  of  persons  who  stood  in  line  for  hours  to  see  the 
exhibit.  Similar  interest  was  manifest  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
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and  the  sponsors  of  the  Train  announced  its  itinerary  would  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  original  schedule.  Meanwhile  a number  of  docu- 
ments significant  to  Pennsylvania’s  "Heritage  of  Freedom”  were  placed 
on  view  in  the  State  Museum  Building  at  Harrisburg.  All  of  these 
related  to  the  establishment  and  extension  of  constitutional  government 
within  the  Province  and  the  Commonwealth.  On  exhibition,  among 
other  documents,  were  Charles  the  Second’s  grant  of  Pennsylvania  to 
'William  Penn,  the  First  and  Second  Frames  of  Government,  the  Great 
Law,  the  successive  State  Constitutions  of  1776,  1790  and  1838,  and  the 
Constitution  of  1874,  under  which  the  State  is  now  governed. 
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